





Chevy S-10 Blazer 4x4 vs. Ford Bronco Il 4x4. 
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S-10 Blazer 4x4 has standard Insta-Trac™ that lets you shift on-the-fly 
from 4-wheel-drive High to 2-wheel drive. Chevy never asks you to 
back up. But Ford says when you return to two-wheel drive, for 
reduced wear on their front-drive system, you should: Stop...Shift the 
transfer case...Shift into Reverse... Back up at least ten feet...Shift into 
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Drive to go ahead. A full stop, a reverse ten feet, and 
three shifts. 


But in Chevy S-10 Blazer 4x4, all you do is ri 
shift and keep right on going. Another reason BOVINSTA 
nobody's winning like The Heartbeat of America. 


THE 






ig ME AMERICA 1S MINI 
TODAY'S TRUCK IS CHEVROLET 


3-year’ 50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty protection. See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty. 
Chevrolet, the Chevrolet emblem, Biazer and S-10 are registered trademarks and Chevy is a trademark of the GM Corp. 


©1989 GM Corp. All Rights Reserved. Let's get it together... buckle up 








Whydo 


some people achieve 
more than others? 





It would seem that when people 

are equal in intelligence, in desire and 
opportunity, they should be reasonably 
equal in achievement. But it doesn’t 
work that way. Often one person will 
accomplish much more than another 
with about the same potential. It isn’t 
the capacity that makes the difference. 
Virtually everyone has far more capacity 
than they will ever use. The real difference 
is that the achievers come to recognize 
their hidden resources and actively 
develop them into practical, useful skills 
and abilities which they can use every 
day for greater achievement. So it's 
what you do with what you have that 
makes the difference. 

That's why each year, many 
thousands of men and women around 
the world enroll for Dale Carnegie® 
Training. They want to develop and 
use more of their natural talents to 
achieve higher goals in their lives. 
These highly refined courses can help 
you look within yourself to discover 


more of those talents and capabilities 
of which you are unaware. They can 
help you visualize realistic, new, exciting 
possibilities for your life. And once 

you begin to realize the extent of your 
own mental resources, your vast 
mental capacity, then you have passed 
a milestone in your life. Your 
self-confidence increases, you develop 
a more positive self-image. Your horizons 
broaden, your own world expands. 
Then you are well on your way to 
enjoying greater satisfaction, greater 
success and fulfillment in your life. 

All Dale Carnegie Courses® are 
designed with one clear, fundamental 
purpose: to help men and women 
discover, develop and use more of their 
inborn talents and capabilities to achieve 
a more fruitful, more rewarding life. 
For a free copy of our quick-reading 
booklet outlining the objectives and _ 
benefits of the Dale Carnegie Courses, 
call toll-free, 800-231-5800. Or write 
to the address below. 


We Deliver Leadership Training Worldwide 
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ACCREDITED BY THE ACCREDITING COUNCIL FOR CONTINUING EDUCATION 


> DALE CARNEGIE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


SUITE 1119 TM * 6000 DALE CARNEGIE DRIVE (PVT.) * HOUSTON, TEXAS 77036 


& TRAINING, INC., ACCET 





WE MADE 
CLOSE 
COMFORTABLE. 


Norelco$ patented “Lift 
and Cut™” shaving system 
gives you a shave that is skin 
close—without the blades 
even touching your skin. 













As the hair enters the chamber 





The continuous precision- 
cutting action of dozens eae) j 
of lifters and self-sharpening ah 
blades—at thousands of 
revolutions per minute— 
gives you a shave like none 
other. 

The Norelco” Lift and Cut \ 
shaver. What makes it close, 
makes it comfortable. 
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© 1989 Norelco Consumer Products Company, 
A Division of North American Philips Corporation, Stamford, CT 06904 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: After 

nearly three decades 

as the cold war’s 

premier symbol, the 

Wall crumbles 

With breathtaking speed, the hideous 
partition that split Berlin falls to the 
pickax of reforms inspired by Mikhail | 
Gorbachev. As the city exults and the 
world ponders the consequences, one 
thing is certain: nothing will ever be 
quite the same again. » Is one 
Germany better than two? » An 
obituary for the Wall of Shame, 
where some 75 people yearning for 
freedom have perished. 
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NATION: In Virginia, Douglas Wilder 
cracks the color line to become the 

first black elected Governor 

On a big day for black candidates, Wilder garners just enough 
white votes to win a narrow victory. His crossover strategy: 
soft-pedal race and stress abortion rights. » Why both sides are 
downplaying a U.S. payment to Iran. » Kitty and Mike 
Dukakis suffer a nightmare year. 





TIME (ISSN 0040-781X) is published weekly for $58.24 per year, by The Time Inc. Magazine Company. Principal Office: Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y., 10020- 
1393. Reginald K. Brack Jr., President; Joseph A. Ripp, Treasurer; Harry M. Johnston, Secretary. Second-class postage paid at New York, N.Y., and additional mailing offices. © 1989 The 
Time inc. Magazine Company. All rights reserved. Reproduction in whole or in part without written permission is prohibited. TIME and the Red Border Design are protected through trademark 
registration in the United States and in the foreign countries where TIME magazine circulates. POSTMASTER: Send address changes to TIME, P.O, Box 30601, Tampa, Fla. 33630-0601. For 
subscription queries, cali Customer Service at 1-800-541-2000.9 Cor) 
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INTERVIEW: Kate 
Braverman on 
writing from L.A. 

In literature, geography is 
destiny, she says. But there 

is an influential new aesthetic 
emerging from what she calls 
the “palm latitudes.” 
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BUSINESS: The Big 
Three automakers 
face harder going 
As car sales slow and 
Japanese “transplants” boost 
their output, Detroit is 
struggling. » A pilots’ strike 
cripples Australia. » Andrew 
Tobias on white-collar crime 
and punishment. 





IDEAS: Teaching 
the Japanese how 
to say no 

Expanding on the themes in 
his provocative new book, 
maverick legislator Shintaro 
Ishihara exhorts his 
countrymen to become 
assertive, especially in their 
dealings with the U.S. 





ETHICS: The 
campaign to 
recognize gay 
marriages 
Despite last week’s setback in 
San Francisco, homosexual 
lovers are winning rights as 
“domestic partners,” with 
resulting health, tax and 
housing benefits. 








SINEMA: A holiday 
46ast of films, good, 
Bad and enchanting 


S@epanksgiving starts the glut of 
Wear-end films: an all-star 
Steel Magnolias, a ponderous 
Valmont, a shaggy-dog story 
and one certified stunner, 
Disney’s fairy-tale cartoon 
The Little Mermaid. 





EDUCATION: New 
worries over 
classroom violence 
Many schools are forced to 
spend more dollars on such 
security stratagems as metal 
detectors, concrete walls and, 
yes, bullet-ducking drills. 

> California refuels the 
evolution-vs.-creation debate. 











TECHNOLOGY: Those incredible 
shrinking machines 

From microscopic motors to gears with teeth no larger than 
blood cells, advances in miniaturization could lead to robots 
the size of a flea—not to mention a new generation of really 
portable computers. 
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RICOH* MIRAI 35-135mm SLR 


With auto focus, auto exposure, built-in flash, and 

35mm Zoom, the RICOH MIRAI camera combines SLR quality 
with point-and-shoot ease. Its 200mm teleconverter brings 
distant scenes up close. Unique styling and all-in-one design 
make the RICOH MIRAI camera perfect for travel, sports, 
and family outings. Call 1-800-255-5550 Ext. 148 for the 
location of the authorized RICOH dealer nearest you. 


Thermalwear of Thermax™. For All the 
Warmth of the Great Indoors,Outdoors. 





Stay fireside-warm-and-toasty out in the cold in thermal 
underwear of Du Pont'’s high-performance Thermax® fabric. 
Made of a unique hollow core fiber that holds air, providing 
thermal insulation for warmth; transporting moisture to keep 
you dry. For stores near you, call 1-800-258-3900. 





Du Pont certification mark for fabrics meeting its quality standards 
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DURACELL’ Batteries Make Give Something in the Best of Taste 
Christmas Last That Much Longer 








The Iced Tea Pot™ by Mr. Coffee® Makes two quarts of 
fresh-brewed iced tea in less time than it takes to boil water. 


No gift is complete without DURACELL batteries. That's What a refreshing idea. 


because they last so long that they let the people on your list 
enjoy their gifts to the fullest. And even if you give them 
alone, DURACELL batteries make a great gift—they’re the 
perfect stocking stuffer. 
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Still in the Dark About What to Give You'll Enjoy Opening it Long After 





for Christmas? Christmas 

Eveready * has the right light for any job. Like our extra-bright Presenting the new Reatta Convertible from Buick. Open it 
waterproof Explorer™ flashlights, for people who love | up. Take it out. And enjoy a truly premium driving experience 
the outdoors. Or our rugged Foreman™ lights, perfect for the Now, the Great American Skies belong to Buick. And to you 
handyman. So remember Eveready. And may all your | Call 1-800-441-5376 for more information. 





Christmases be bright. | 


@ EVEREADY, 


The right light 











Hickory Farms Infinity SuperZoom 300 





Hickory Farms has the gifts everyone loves to get. Look fora The Olympus Infinity SuperZoom 300. It just may have the | 
Hickory Farms store or Gift Center in a shopping mall near most sophisticated technologies ever designed into a } 
you. You'll find hundreds of unique and delicious gift 35mm camera. It has a built-in autofocus lens that goes from 
packages to choose from. Convenient shipping available. 38mm to 105mm with incredible ease. A sophisticated gift 


any time of the year. For literature, call Olympus toll-free: 
1-800-433-0800 Ext. 264. 
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The Solution to Dead Batteries 


The fun of Christmas morning will go on and on with the 
Eveready ® Quick Charging Rechargeable Battery System. 


So give someone you love an Eveready Quick Charging System 


this year and watch them get a charge out of it. 








All rights reserved. 


Konica A4 35mm Autofocus Camera 


The new Konica A4 is the world’s smallest, lightest, fully 
automatic 35mm camera. Named European Compact Camera 
of the Year, it features a super-sharp autofocus system, focus 
lock, close-up capability, three flash modes, DX coding and 
automatic load-wind-rewind. For your nearest Konica dealer 
call 1-800-MY-KONICA. 











First Alert® Ready-Lite™ rechargeable 
lantern 


Always ready to work when you are, because it can hold a charge 
up to one year. Swivel head allows you to shine its powerful 
beam where needed, Retractable plug-in prongs allow you to 
recharge it in any outlet. Perfect for any job. 


First Alert . 





Pick Up The Gift That Picks Up 
Where The Big Vac Leaves Off 


The new POWERPRO™ DUSTBUSTER PLUS” wet and dry 
vac is the most powerful, versatile Dustbuster ever. It has 

an extra heavy-duty power setting for tough jobs. And, it can 
pick up wet spills too. For the store nearest you, 

call 1-800-552-0553. 
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Presents 
photography at is fine 








Save Money and Energy 


Save up to 35% on utility bills with a Hunter Programmable 
Thermostat. Set your heating or cooling system to coordinate 
with when you're home or not home for most efficient opera- 
tion. Three models starting at $24.95. Look for Hunter 
under “fans” in the yellow pages. Or write The Hunter Fan 
Company, Dept. T, 2500 Frisco Avenue, Memphis, TN 38114, 
or call us at (901) 745-9222. 








Get This Video From Nikon Free* 
With Any Nikon Touch Camera 


Give any Nikon® Touch" camera this holiday season, and 
we'll send along, free, a video that shows how to take better 
people pictures. There’s a Nikon for everyone on your list. 
Like the versatile Zoom-Touch 500, or the Tele-Touch® 300, 
the only dual lens camera that significantly reduces red-eye. 


shipping and handling extra 
































Give a Little Warmth, Comfort and 
Support 


The Back Fixer® Deluxe Back Massager has two massage 
elements, inflatable lumbar support and 48 combinations 
of heat and massage to send relief right where it hurts. 

It’s the perfect way to show someone just how you feel. For 


your nearest dealer call 1-800-472-9927. 


© 1989 Clairol, Inc. 
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Give Yourself or a Friend an HP 
Calculator. And Receive a $20 Rebate. 


Put the top of our line at the top of your list. The HP Business 
Consultant I, the HP 17B business calculator and the HP 
28S advanced scientific calculator offer the best in their class— 
for $20 less! See your HP retailer for details. 


© 1989 Hewlett-Packard Company HEWLETT 
Offer available at participating retailers only PACKARD 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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FOR 
IDEAL 
CARE OF 
THINNING 
HAIR, 


PROGAINE 
STANDS 
ALONE. 


Progaine 


Shampoo 


Cleans 
Without Damaging 





THINNING HAIR 





® Adds body are Cleans 
managesny ete 
® Dermatologist 
tested 
x SS Nohaesh devecgeres 
Or additives, 


® No dulling build-up 


® Adkets bocty ant 
Manageabilay 


_— 


A leader in the research 
and care of thinning hair. 
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Letters 





SAN FRANCISCO, OCTOBER 17, 1989 


“After the 
earthquake 
there was a 

strange mixture 
of elation and 
despair.” 


Nancy Humphriss, Los Gatos, Calif. 


TIME... 


SAN FRANCISCO 
OCTOBER 17, 1989 | 





It seems peculiar that natural disas- 
ters, such as floods and earthquakes, that 


| routinely kill hundreds of people [NA- 


TION, Oct. 30] are always referred to as 
acts of God instead of acts of nature. But 
people still give thanks to God for surviv- 
ing his acts. Perhaps it is because they re- 
alize that he is as powerless against the 
forces of nature as anyone else. 
Charles Walker 
Fort Worth 


Hurricane on the East Coast! Earth- 
quake on the West Coast! Is there some- 
one saying to us, “Now that I have your 
attention, look around your glorious coun- 
try and begin to take better care of it, be- 
fore humankind causes the same kind of 
heartbreaking devastation”? 
Marjory Ross Pease 

Manahawkin, N.J. 


After the earthquake there was a 
strange mixture of elation and despair. 
Neighbors gathered for an impromptu 
party on the lawn. We needed to hold 


on through the terrifying aftershocks 


TIME, NOVEMBER 20, 1989 


| constructed in this manner. High-rise 








and reassure one another that loved | 
ones whom we couldn’t reach would be 
fine. Our bodies were intact, but the in- 
teriors of our homes were a mangled 
mess of broken glass, splintered furni- 
ture and uncertain underpinnings. We 
united as friends. 

Nancy Humphriss 

Los Gatos, Calif. 


You erred in saying that many high- 
rise office buildings in San Francisco 
stand on huge steel-and-rubber springs. 
No major building in the city has been 


structures in general cannot significantly 
benefit from base-isolation techniques. 

John B. Rutherford 

San Francisco 


Inevitably, some pious religionists will 
claim, as they did in 1906, that the quake 
was punishment for a sinful city. In 1906 
most of the churches were destroyed, but 
a whiskey warehouse named Hotaling’s 
remained intact in an island of unburned 
buildings. This inspired the following: 


If, as some say, God spanked the 
town 

For being over frisky, 

Why did he burn the Churches 
down 

And save Hotaling's Whiskey? 


Chase Webb 
San Francisco 





Gold, Graves and Scholars 


TIME is to be congratulated for its ar- 
ticle on the esoteric topic of Assyriology 
and the archaeological dig at Nimrud in 
Iraq [SCIENCE, Oct. 30]. Spectacular finds 
like this one are useful for popularizing 
these studies through museum exhibition, 
but they are not the means used to recon- 
struct a dead civilization. There is not an 
Assyriologist on earth who would not pre- 
fer a few dozen important cuneiform tab- 
lets to all the gold in Nimrud. Please give 
them their scholarly due. 
William Altimari 

Philadelphia 


Latino Diversity 


Your report on the difficulty the me- 
dia have in building a national following 
among culturally diverse Hispanics 
[PRESS, Oct. 23] mentioned a Chicano 
protest against the “Cubanization” of a 
Spanish-language TV station. That 
strikes me as absurd. As a Cuban Ameri- 
can born and raised in Los Angeles, I 
have enjoyed and appreciated Mexican- 
American music, dance, art and folklore 
for years. It is because of misdirected na- 
tionalism like this that Latin America has 
never become a unified world power. 

Margarita Engle 
Fallbrook, Calif. 
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With Hertz and American Express 
there’s no limit to how far you can go. 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FOR MEMBERS ONLY 


$ 90 Lincoln or 
a day similar size car. 
Effective through 1/15/90 
Limited availability, 


LDW $12.95 a day or less. 


ASK FOR THE AMD RATE 


Hertz rents Fords and other fine cars 














We beat ‘em, and we beat ‘em at their best taste of Puerto Rican rum and o.j. was preferred 
We went to vodka’s home field, their top ten substantially over the traditional vodka screwdriver. 


markets. Then we went up against their num- 
ber one selling vodka in a blind taste test 
The results were decisive. The smooth 


So make your own taste test. And enjoy how 
well the wey character of Puerto Rican rum 
mixes with the refreshing taste of orange juice. 


RUMS OF PUERTO RICO 
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SECRET'S 
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= Cash Manageme? nt 


Free booklet tells you 
élsicenconastill hewemees alveis 


y know. 


If you've ever been confused by short-term investments like CD's, Treasury 
Bills, money market funds, and money market deposit accounts, this free 
booklet, Secrets of Successful Money Managing’ can help. It offers easy- 
to-understand explanations, definitions and helpful worksheets on how to 
make your money work harder for you. Prepared by Kemper Financial 
Services, Inc., the investment manager of Kemper Money Market Fund. its 
yours free, while supplies last. 

Upon request. we will also send you a prospectus of Kemper Money 
Market Fund which contains more complete information including 
expenses and management fees. Please read it carefully before you invest 
or send money. Call toll-free today. 


Call 1-800-537-6001 


Kemper Money Market Fund (jou rinanciat 
Leeman 


Kemper Financial Services, Inc.. 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinots 60603. 
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| the pound.” 


I am tired of the belief that all of us 
Hispanics “look alike.” We don’t even 
sound the same if you tune your ear care- 
fully. I was born in Peru and originally 
came to the US. to attend college. People 
automatically think I like Mexican food. I 
do, but the first time I ever had a taco was 
after I arrived in the US. 

Maria Torres Reidpath 
Morgantown, W. Va. 





The Art of Book Selling 


Asa clerk at a chain bookstore, I con- 
cur with the statement in your report on 
independent booksellers [BOOKS, Oct. 23] 
that personnel who work in the chains 
may not be knowledgeable about all the 
merchandise in their respective stores. 
The public doesn’t expect all clerks to be 
literary geniuses. Most customers we 
serve enjoy browsing, but we try to help 


| them if they want a particular title. The 


purpose of both the chains and privately 

owned establishments is to encourage 

people to read by providing access to a 
wide range of material. 

Gregory J. Eaken 

Oolitic, Ind. 


In Los Angeles, Dutton’s Books, pre- 
sided over by Doug and Dave Dutton, and 
before them by their father, is a well- 
known refuge for escapees from “books by 
The astonishingly wide- 
ranging, eclectic and overflowing stock 
reflects a commitment to the ultimate 
book lover. Dutton’s makes living in Los 
Angeles almost worth it. 

Britt Leach 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


I was delighted that you included the 
Tattered Cover bookstore in Denver 
among the independent booksellers. Its 
three floors are furnished with old-fash- 
ioned overstuffed sofas and armchairs 
with crocheted doilies pinned to their 
backs. An old leather-covered psychia- 
trist’s couch sits in the psychology section; 
a kitchen table and chairs can be found in 


] 
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the cookbook area. You can browse in | 


comfort. It’s like a club for book lovers. 
Beverley Hoben 
Wichita 


You should have mentioned Powell’s 


Bookstore in Portland. 
Duane S. Bietz 
Portland, Ore. 





March of History 


In the box accompanying your report 
on the 50th anniversary of the Second 
World War [WORLD WAR II, Sept. 4], you 
say that I “thought that after swallowing 
Czechoslovakia and Poland the Nazis 
would stop.” My comments were incor- 
rectly reported. I never believed that Hit- 
| ler would halt after invading Czechoslo- 











PEARLS. What a string of beads should be. 


A luxury car should possess a unique sense of style. Stand out from 
the ordinary. Like a strand of pearls stands out from a common string 
of beads. The 1990 Lincoln Town Car. Its shape sets it apart from the 
rest. Its dimensions exhibit an understanding of luxury others have 
forsaken. Town Car is still every bit as big, outside. Still the largest 
luxury car you can own, inside. And Town Car still believes in the 
power of a V-8 engine. For a free brochure, call 1800 446-8888. 
Or visit a Lincoln dealer. One drive and you'll see that other luxury 
cars are just ordinary. And that Lincoln Town Car is exactly what a 
luxury car should be. 


LINCOLN. What a luxury car should be. 
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Epson EPL-6000. HY emuta 1) x $00 DPI. 6 PPM. 512KB RAM, expandable to 4.5MB, 6 resident fonts. Two option font slots, Enhanced SelecType conu 


UNTIL Now, 
LASER PRINTING HAS BEEN OUT OF REACH FOR 
MANY PEOPLE IN BUSINESS. 











SPECIAL ON LINE 


¢,€A 90505, (800) 922-8911. 





Opting for the quality of a laser printer has just become 


+e . : : . 
——— = is decidedly easier. Introducing the EPL-6000 laser printer 
cae 


= from Epson: 
Coming from the company with the longest running 


With the new, affordable . P 5 ‘ ex “ ° , ’ 
success in the printer business, reliability is a given What's 


EPL-6000 from Epson, more businesses cs . ° 
more, the new EPL-6000 is compatible with application software 


will be looking better on paper. 7 . 
written for HP LaserJet II. 


\s for value, this new Epson combines solid, businesslike 


. performance with a price thatis as attractive as the printing. In EPSON 


fact, for quality, reliability and value in a laser printer, you could WHEN YOU'VE GOT AN EPSON. 
say Epson has the solution well in hand. YOU'VE GOT A LOT OF COMPANY.” 
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3 flying i in on the red-eye 
just for my party. 
“And he drinks Johnnie Walker” 





Ghod taste is always an asset. 






: 
© 1888 Sctvetieln & Somerset Co New York. NY, Blended Scotch Whisky 43.4% Ailc/Vot (86 6*) 
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vakia and Poland. Asa historian, and like 

anyone endowed with some powers of 

reasoning, I understood from the time the 

Nazis entered Prague that the “ogre” 
would go on to the limit. 

Jean Lacouture 

Paris 





What You Eat 


So 105 TIME readers were revolted by 
the ancient Chinese practice of eating 
healthy dogs, fattened for the table [LET- 
TERS, Oct. 30]. Many of those people 


| probably enjoy crab cakes or crab gumbo, 





made from the scavengers of our bays, to 

which the most putrid bait is attractive. It 

is a puzzlement. I’ve never eaten dog, but 

I have eaten escargot, crawfish, catfish, 
alligator, rattlesnake, possum and coon. 

Jim Curran 

Wortham, Texas 





Armenians and Azerbaijanis 
It would be a cruel irony if the hostil- 


| ities being carried on between the Soviet 


republics of Armenia and Azerbaijan 
should lead to the downfall of Mikhail 
Gorbachev [WORLD, Oct. 23]. Their strife 
may eventually bring a halt to glasnost by 
the irresponsible and unthinking exercise 
by their peoples of newfound, but evident- 
ly misunderstood, freedom. 

Peter S. Darling 

Newtown, Conn. 


I find Paul Hofheinz’s article “On the 
Edge of Civil War,” describing the rela- 
tions between Armenia and Azerbaijan, 
heavily one-sided. Reading his account, 


| ° 
| one concludes that the Armenians are the 


unquestionable oppressors in this tragic 

feud. Journalistic ethics should insure the 
reader against such distorted accounts. 

Calabrina E. D’Ascenzo 

North York, Ont. 












Hurricane Hugo Fallout 


More than 60 readers have written to 
complain that we devoted only three 
pages to covering Hurricane Hugo in the 
Oct. 2 issue. Ohe South Carolinian wrote, 
“tt is the job of the media to inform the 
world of our plight.” Another reader was 
irate: “You have, in effect, thumbed your 
nose at everyone whose life was affected 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
should be addressed to: 


TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building 

Rocketelter Center 

New York, N.¥. 10020 

[Fax number: (212) 522-0601} 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 








HE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE © 


yf Lifestyle Resource gives you the facts necessary to make an informed purchase. Your 
satisfaction is our primary concern. If your purchase doesn't meet your expectations, 
return it in original condition within 30-days for prompt refund. 


THE ROOM HEATER THAT BEATS OTHERS COLD! 


even years of research resulting in 

twenty worldwide patents has allowed a 
Colorado company to offer you a room- 
heating unit that leaps a generation beyond 
every other heater on the market. In inde- 
pendent laboratory tests against three 
leading electric heaters, Heatech® heated 
aroom to 70°F up to six times faster while 
using 30% less energy. At the heart of the 
Heatech heater is a super fast and effective 
vacuum technology, developed for the U.S. 
Government. The vacuum causes water to 
boil almost instantly at about 130°F instead 
of the usual 212°F Water inside the sealed, 
maintenance-free Heatech system turns to 
steam and rises in vertical tubes. Heat is 
then transferred to fins which in turn heat 
the cold room air that is blown through a 
diffusion screen to bring you warmth where 
you need it. Inside, as the heat transfer 
cools the steam, it condenses back into 
water droplets and the cycle starts again. 
While warm air from most other heaters 
rises wastefully to the ceiling, Heatech 
provides a multidirectional heat flow that 
warms your room more uniformly from the 
floor up. The Heateck also sets a new safety 
standard featuring three separate safety devices — a tip-over switch, thermal-sensing 
switch and pressure-relief valve. It is one of the few electric heaters on the market not 
required to carry the UL fire-hazard warning sticker on the heater. In fact, independent 
laboratory tests show that Heatech’s hottest surface 
temperature is up to 205°F lower than other types of 
heaters making it exceptionally safe for use around 
children or pets. And the unusual patented cabinet 
design and large volume air-flow fan provide more 
Heat Diffusion even heat distribution. In recent independent labora- 
rari tory tests against 4 top competing heaters, Heatech 
achieved higher, more uniform temperatures faster 
than any of the other heaters. No other portable room 
heater we know of combines the safety, quick heating 
ability and superior heat distribution of Heatech. At 
12'4 Ibs. and 21"x10"x®” the Heatech is compact and 
requires only one square foot of floor space. Comes in 
a handsome baked enamel finish, uses a standard 
household current. UL listed. Made with American 
pride and backed by a manufacturer's 5-year limited 
warranty. You can see why the Heatech was named 
winner of the 1988 Innovator Award at the National 
Home Center Show! The Lifestyle Resource is proud to 
offer you this state-of-the-art heater, so you can see 
for yourself how the Heatech can chase your chills 
away! Order now while our supply is assured. $179.95 
each. White #2221; Black #2231; Red #2241. 

CALL TOLL FREE 24 HRS. A DAY - CREDIT CARD ORDERS 


THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE ™ 
| 800-872-5200 
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Thermostatic 
Control 


Safety Grill 


Heat Pins 


Fan 


Vacwum-Sealed 
Steam Chambers 


Heating Element 








Multi-directional 
heat flow 


Heats room 
from floor up 
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© DEPT. TIMLT39; 921 EASTWINO DR, SUITE 114 WESTERVILLE, OH 43061 
TO ORDER BY MAIL 


Send us a letter to the above address specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item 
© Total the amount, add $12.95 for shipping, handling and insurance. Make check or money 
order payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature 











Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders. 


please call (614) 794-2662 NO RISK 30-DAY RETURN PRIVILEGE 
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INTERVIEW 


From the 
Tropic 
of L.A. 





Novelist and poet KATE 
BRAVERMAN says Eastern 
editors think Western writers 4," 
are chimpanzees, but she sees 
the world quite differently 


BY CRISTINA GARCIA 


Q. The American literary scene is populated 
by many regional writers like yourself, but 
few enjoy national audiences. 
Why? 

A. Who was it that said, “The 
region is everything, the nation 
is a fiction”? New York writers 
are really regional writers. It’s : 
just that one region purports to ; 
be the sensibility of the nation 


Q. Is geography destiny in writing? 
A. Yes 


Q. How is that so in your case? 
A. | am a native daughter of 
Los Angeles. | remember 
when it was like a tropical fish- 
ing village. There is so little 
tradition here that it lends it- 
self to experimentation. No 
one’s been watching for so long 
that you don’t have to worry 
about taboos. Los Angeles is a 
new cosmopolitan refugee city 
for the world. It’s a city of con- 
fluences. I’m addicted to the 
metallic, postapocalyptic sun- 
sets, the tropical identity, the 
Santa Ana blowing through its 
hot Spanish mouth 


Q. As we've seen in the recent 
earthquake, nature here is unruly, 
unpredictable. How does this af- 
fect your writing? 

A. Living the threat of arbi- 
trary destruction keeps us on 
the cutting edge 


Q. Has being a Los Angeles writ- 
er worked against you? 
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A. Yes. in certain ways 


There’s a bizarre preju- 
dice that exists in the 
New York publishing es- 


tablishment that any 


work outside the tri-state 
area is being done by 
trained chimpanzees, 
that geography screens 


out sensibility. There's an 


idea that all Los Angeles 
writing is about the movie 
industry, that it’s vulgar, 


shallow and banal 
California is looked at 


sexual and dangerous 
Something could happen 
A person could change 





“I find women as writers 
and as characters... inherit 
a kind of ghetto of the soul.” 
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the way Italy used to be 
viewed in England. It’s 


is an element of 
hostility to Los Angeles 
that has a racist under- 
tone. The fact that this is 


a Latin region, with its 
patios of bougainvillaea 
and its streets named for 
Spanish saints and psychotics. When you 
breathe the air, you become infiltrated | 
with the idea that you are in another | 
region entirely 


Q. In your recent book Palm Latitudes, you 
portray a world of poor Latin women. Why did 
you choose to write about them? 

A. | lived in the barrio for ten years. I 
spoke the language. The Los Angeles nov- 
el, ina purely abstract sense, would not be 
about Anglo people. Palm Latitudes is a 
book that wrote itself out of the aesthetics 
of the region. My feeling when I came to 
the end of it was “Yes, I see that. The 20th 
century is increasingly to live in the palm 
latitudes.” 


Q. Your work is replete with apocalyptic vi- 
sions: drug addiction, cancer, death, sexism, 
cultural brutalities. Do you consider these to 
be the major concerns of the age? 

A. I've always been fascinated by the con- 
cept of the untouchable caste, whether it’s 
cancer victims, drug addicts, Latin wom- 
en, homosexuals. An overriding concern 
of mine is to touch the untouchables and 
to show their humanity. Unfortunately, 
the more chaotic the society, the greater is 
the desire for conservative, nonconfronta- 
tional art 


Q. You've said that the cutting edge beyond 
postmodernism in contemporary fiction is 
“feminine and tropical.” What do you mean? 

A. There is a sense of the old great colo- 
nial powers being colonized by the satel- 
lite populations from the south. It also has 


| something to do with a more anthropolog- 


ical vision of the universe rather than a 
strictly European philosophical frame- 
work. It is an ease with nature, a sense of 
cycles, of roots, of the earth, of things that 
have been thought of as being traditional- 
ly feminine. There’s an element of fever 
and heat and intensity, emotions and 
contradictions, a deliberate rejection of 
decorum 


Q. You are a feminist. Do you consider your 
books feminist works? 
A. Male critics and men in the publishing 
industry want from their women writers 
what they want from their wives. I'm in- 
terested in presenting characters that are 
more challenging. threatening, compli- 
cated and unpredictable 

I believe a great feminist achieve- 
ment is to experiment with the lan- 
guage. It was my revolutionary intention 
in Palm Latitudes to rearrange the lan- 
guage, to tropicalize and feminize it. My 
second goal was to create a world in 
which there were only women, and only 
non-Anglo women, and to give these 
women a mythology, to have the city 
understood through them 

I find women as writers and as char- 
acters are operating within narrow con- 
fines. They inherit a kind of ghetto of the 
soul. I'm trying to enlarge the spectrum 

I'm influenced by something that I 
heard said about Israel, about how you 
would know that there was a Jewish state 
when you arrived and your luggage was 
picked up by Jewish bag handlers and 


To get the best deals in Switzerlane 
ah eed.a second passport. iat 





swissair,) 


Go with Swissair and the 
American Express’ Card on a Swiss 
Shopping Experience and we'll give 
you a second “passport” A document 
that entitles you to something 
virtually unheard of in the land of 
hard currency and stable prices 
a 10% discount at participating fine 
stores, restaurants, hotels and on car 
rentals when you use the American 
Express Card and fly Swissair. Also, 
get Purchase Protection™ when you 
shop with the American Express Card 

To receive your passport or for 
more information about the Swiss 
Shopping Experience, please call 
1-800-424-3424. By the way: please 
be discreet about your second 
passport while in Switzerland. You 
wouldn't want to upset the locals who 
have to pay full price 


Cards 








Six Months’ 5 Build One 


! ine by balanci 
eine cdiae> lan aor’ 
derick Henry Royce first did all 
Today, Rolls-Royce motor car 
gines, while being technologically 
naoanonee een 
to be painstakingly assem- 
hand. As they were then. 
their renown for power, 
and silence continues 


A load-leveling system so finely 
tuned that it even compensates for 
the paces emptying of the fuel 
tan 


A radiator grille so intricately 
handcrafted that only ten men in 
the world are qualified to buildone. 

Aesthetic refinements such as 
rare woods from around the world 
hand-cut and perfectly matched 
to create veneers no two cars will 
ever share. 

And in 1990, a culmination of 
refinements long in development 
and of sufficient importance to jus- 
tify a visit to an authorized dealer 
listed below. If you wish to receive 
Rolls-Royce literature, simply call 
1-800-851-8576. 


Owning One Will Not Make 
You A Different Person. Yet You 
Wont Be The Same, Either. 

Every motor car in the world can 
be compared to others in its class. 
Except one. The Rolls-Royce motor 
ear. It defines its own class. 


_ Which gives an owner the sin- 
_ gular distinction of attaining a goal 


all but abandoned in today’s 


homogenized society. 


dividuality. 
And how can one ever 


Sc hethie aamé alter that? 















66The comfort, fit, and 
durability that I’ve known 
so long in Jockey underwear 
is now available in Jockey 
Hosiery...And these socks 
stay up!99 


Jim Palmer 
Sports Announcer/Analyst 


81989 Jockey International, Inc, Kenosha, Wi 53140.USA 


How Io Iurn A Business Trip 
‘To Birmingham 
Into A Vacation ‘lo Maui. 


Join The Wynfrey’s Better Business Club And Earn 1,000 
A Delta Frequent Flyer Miles Every Time You Stay With Us. 


Business trips may not remind you @p=ie,) to your room; free shirt or blouse 
of exotic vacations — unless : cleaning; free local calls; free 
your business trip \———"|_ airport shuttle service; free 
brings you to Bir- movie theater tickets; 
mingham and The Wynfrey Hotel. a coupon book featuring discounts 
Because every time you stay from stores at the adjoining a 
at the Wynfrey, you earn Riverchase Galleria; and a special rate 
1,000 miles in the Delta on the Chancellors Club, our concierge 
Frequent Flyer program. level. Plus, our fine dining and entertainment, 
If you're not a member of health club, and pool. So stay at The Wynfrey 
Delta's program, we'll even Hotel and join the Better Business Club. 
enroll you. And the next time business brings you to 
=> As a member of the Birmingham, you can start thinking 


»){ Wynfrey Better Busi- about your 
SS P nessClub, you'll 4% \\ next 
= a also receive a vacation, 
special members- 
only room rate; complimen- —_ Sey -~S Alabama's only Four-Star, 


tary continental breakfast THE WYNFREY HOTEL Four-Diamond, 
and newspaper delivered at Riverchase Galleria Preferred Hotel 





1000 Riverchase Galleria + Birmingham, AL 35244 + 1-800-476-7006 
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IF YOU WANT T0 KEEP WARMER 
THIS WINTER, 
HERE ARE THE COLD FA 
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COS ag TT an : quiet, efficient radiant heat that will heat your whole 
Kon t =P 7% ti; " room evenly. Other portable electric 
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Sead © 
While the oil-filled 
radiator is heating up to full capacity, a second, fan-forced convection heater 
generates heat immediately. So you're comfortable within minutes. 
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adjust room temperature more quickly 
and easily to your personal 
comfort level: 


“& , 
An exclusive, foot-control ( ” . 
me Dd. 
thermostat allows you to Pan 
! € &@ % 
XS 
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a 
ud Bi 3@  Ahandle and two oversized wheels 


make the heater fully portable, even while it’s still 
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yA warm. So you can move the warmth from room 
2 to room with, incredible ease. 
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Why live in a cold, cruel worldwhen you can have the 
best of both worlds? 

Only Plus Heat} the Multi-System Heater by DeLonghi, 
combines two technologies to get you warmer faster: the room-filling heat of 
a radiator and the instant warmth of a fan heater. In fact, before you find a heater 


this good, it'll be a cold day you-know-where Also available in beige 
LU Hear FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND TO FIND THE NEAREST DeLonghi DEALER, CALL 1-800-322-3848 
MULTI YSTEM HEATER 


MACY'S RICH'S/GOLDSMITH'S 














Classical Harmonies: 4 ) 
From the new Opus III Edition. { 
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IT’S ABOUT TIME...STORES IN A MALL NEAR YOU 
Cumberland Mall Pym Square Lenox Square Shannon Mall Perimeter Mall 
435-8463 ws from Rich's) ny ose? 2220 399-6958 





Gwinnett Place Northlake Mall Town Center Southlake Mall PeachtreeCenter Outlet Square 
476-8368 493-8404 423-1441 968-11 Gon -peze 48-9228 





Anyone can hook up hardware. 


The CompuMat team 
connects with your business. 






















Do you need to network, or will modems do the Pre-Sale Analysis | ty and mainframe- tivity of your users and 
job? Can your DOS machines talk to your VAXes? A CompuMat Client linking products, pro- the capabilities of the 
Should your portables be linked to your mainframe? Representative and our | Videdby the vendorswe |  information-sharing 

Technical Support represent: system you've chosen. 

Before CompuMat recommends a single piece of Specialists will analyze ° IBM* Custon-Tailored 
hardware, our Sales/Support Team meets with you your requirements and © AST Support 
to discuss the information-sharing problems you face develop an appropriate * Compaq iektoant 
and the business objectives you seek, Only then can configuration of hard- © Hewlett-Packard ai an we ra 
we work together to determine the best strategy for ware, software, training | and more a as at 

i ' . and post-sale support. ready to provide the 
reaching your unique solution. level of support you re- 
, , Product/ Analysis quire. From Gaand 

And the solution we present always includes Installation is not the materials through ser- 
something hardware salesmen don't stock: a concern Application end of our involvement vice contracts to perma 
Sor the success of your business. Everyone on the Specialists with your business. nent on-site support 
CompuMat team knows our growth depends on We require all our CompuMat’s post-sale personnel, CompuMat 
yours. We will do whatever it takes to create an specialists to maintain analysis techniques en- can tailor an efficient, 
information-sharing system that connects you current certification on sure the closest possible economical plan to keep 
more closely to your goals. networking, connectivi fit between the produc- your data flowing. 

AST ————— es A oackano 
|_ Aer ae It simply works better SgikericedDestes 
[ Sales | 
The : 
Team peat] 
Support i is built into { Training CUSTOMER SUPPORT CENTER (800) 24-COMPU 
L—__ every solution -— BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO 555 W. Madison 902-3390 





205 N. Michigan 861-1255 * OAKBROOK 500 E. Odgen, Westmont 654-0303 
O'HARE 1011 E. Touhy, Suite 555, Des Plaines 635-5000 

INDIANAPOLIS SALES CENTER 5852 E. 82nd St. (317) 849-8611 
ATLANTA SOUTHEAST REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION & SALES OFFICE 
Peachtree Industrial Blvd. (404) 441-2577 


IBM is a registered trademark of the International Business Machine Corporation. COMPAQ is a 
trademark of Compaq Computer Corporation. AST is a registered trademark of AST Research Inc. 








there were Jewish prostitutes in the 
streets. I’m trying to come up with a world 
of women inhabited by women. 


Q. Didn't feminists criticize your book for a 
scene where one woman kills another? 

A. Yes, but it’s vitally important that 
women have the authority to murder as 
well as to create on the page. There's a 
real danger in women being relegated to 
only nurturing roles. Women must be able 
to give death as well as birth, to have the 
full alphabet of human possibility when 
they write 


Q. What does living the literary life mean for 
you? 
A. | write. I rewrite. I lecture. I teach. I re- 
view. I edit. I perform. I don’t watch tele- 
vision. I don’t read a newspaper. I don’t 
read magazines. I have few conventional 
pastimes. I have to protect myself from 
the toxicity of this culture. I read poetry 
out loud every day. I read my work out 
loud. I meditate 

It appears that writing is a sedentary 
form, but in fact it requires incredible 
physical, emotional and spiritual stamina 
When I finish writing at the end of a seri- 
ous day of work, I feel like I've been 
mountain climbing. I remember A. Alva- 
rez said about Sylvia Plath, “Poetry of this 
order is a murderous art.” 

I was in Bulgaria recently, and I was 





“California is 
looked at the way 
Italy used to be 
viewed in England. 
It’s sexual and 
dangerous. 
Something could 
happen. A person 
could change.” 


being shown so many statues of executed 
poets that I finally said, “You know, in 
Communist countries, you execute your 
poets. In the free world, the poets execute 
themselves.” 


Q. In a world where poetry is considered non- 
essential to even many cultured persons, 
what do you see as its role? Does the world 
need more poets? 

A. I think the world has the right amount 
of poets. More people would turn to poet- 
ry if the poetry that was available were 
more exciting and spoke more to their 





| lives rather than the anemic, base, listless, 
redundant poetry that apologizes and 

| hates itself. People do read poetry in times 
of crises. Writing has a healing power. But 
in all times, there are few real poets. 


Q. You talk about giving your women charac- 
ters a mythology of their own. What is yours? 
A. One of my characters says, “To be one 
| woman, truly, wholly, is to be all women 
Tend one garden and you will birth 
worlds.” A garden requires discipline to 
tend it. It needs flexibility, stamina. I 
think I was also talking about the garden 
as being a metaphor for art, a life well 
lived 
I try to do that, to dare to be an indi- 
vidual, an eccentric. In America we don’t 
have a tradition of eccentricity. In this so- 
ciety we're just supposed to go until we 
drop. We don’t even have nervous break- 
downs anymore. We have episodes, and 
then we're expected to be back at work on 
Monday 


Q. Is the American novel healthy? 

A. It is evolving as it recognizes other ac- 
cents, other rhythms, other struggles 
There was a moment when certain East 
Coast urban men told us everything about 
the universe that we could know. Then the 
trade routes shifted. I think that the great 
mesa to stand on now is on the Pacific 
Coast. Not a mountain, but a mesa. & 











A legend in modern design. The watch dial that has been part of the permanent collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art for more than a quarter of a century. 


MOVADO 


The Museum.Watch. 


The Movado Watch Corporation, corporate funder, is proud to join with the Annenberg/CPB Project to 
bring you “Art of the Western World!’ Premiering this fall on PBS television. Check your local listings 
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SPECIAL ADVERTISING FEATURE 


AMWAY SALUTES A NATION OF NEIGHBORHOODS. 


ew Orleans Neighborhood 
Plants the Seeds of Revival 


he North Claiborne/St. Bernard Avenue 

neighborhood in New Orleans was once as 
elegant and exciting as the fabled French Quarter. 
But 20 years ago, Interstate 10 was constructed 
right through its center, tearing out 16 blocks of 
century-old oak trees, historic houses and success- 
ful businesses along North Claiborne Avenue. 

Gone was the grassy median where strollers used 
to meet and neighbors gathered for local celebra- 
tions. In its place: A high- 
way overpass above and a 
concrete desert below. Busi- 
ness after business failed as 
residents began to leave. 
Crime and unemployment 
rose, and abandoned build- 
ings sprouted where the oaks 
once grew. 

But that was before the 
formation of the North 
Claiborne/St. Bernard 
Avenue Business Task 
Force in 1988. Twenty-five 
residents and business 
owners have banded together 
to reclaim their neighbor- 
hood and restore it to the 
thriving community it once 
was. Task force chairman 
Jim Thorns explains, “It’s 
all about people and their attitudes. And the atti- 
tude is spreading that we can do something to 
restore the quality of our community.” 


First Fruits of Success 


Neighborhood residents took action by lobbying 
the city to pave streets, develop the local park, tow 
abandoned cars, cite building code violators and 
receive more police protection. The task force also 
developed close ties with the North Claiborne/St. 
Bernard Avenue Business Development Corpora- 
tion, a city program that supports small businesses 
with low-interest loans, along with professional 
education and counseling. Both groups have the 





full support of Mayor Sidney Barthelemy, who 
grew up in the neighborhood. Together, they're 
addressing local needs and promoting the area as a 
solid real estate investment only five minutes from 
New Orleans’ central business district. 

Their efforts have borne fruit already. During the 
past year, many new businesses have moved into 
this revitalized neighborhood. A Danish firm is 
proposing to develop the community’s Louis 
Armstrong Park into a 
full-scale amusement park 
similar to Copenhagen’s 
Tivoli Gardens. Established 
businesses are benefiting, 
too: Vaucresson’s Sausage 
Company, which started 
in a family kitchen, is now 
on the brink of national 
distribution. 


The Spirit is Back 


“There’s a misconception 
that residents of poor neigh- 
borhoods don’t care about 
their communities. What’s 
§ happening in North 

% Claiborne/St. Bernard 
explodes that myth,” 


Jim Thorns (left) and Mayor Sidney Barthelemy review H 
plans to restore the neighborhood's historic houses. says Eric Cager of the 


Mayor's Office of Neigh- 
borhood Commercial Revitalization. Now, he 
says, the residents “Shave become their own 
best advocates.” 

Joan Rhodes Brown agrees. As head of the 
task force’s beautification efforts, she’s overseen 
the planting of 25 trees. She’s also successfully 
convinced local businesses to improve their 
own properties. Despite all the work still to be 
done, she feels the most important change has 
already occurred. 

“It’s contagious. Everybody’s pitching in 
and talking to their neighbors about joining the 
cause,” she says. “The old-time community spirit 
is back again.” 











feel it in their hand- 
Shakes. You can tell 
their lives are fulfill- 
ing, their work is 
rewarding. These 
are Amway people. 
Hardworking Ameri- 
cans you can count 
a on to give their best. 








Every day. 
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HENRY V. Kenneth Branagh, 
28, is the Olivier wanna-be of 
the "80s. In this version, keenly 
faithful to the famous 1944 
film, the actor-director stakes 
his boldest claim yet to Lord 
Larry's title. The élite cast—a 
veritable Burke's Peerage of 
British acting—makes it a roy- 
al, enjoyable feast. 


IMMEDIATE FAMILY. Glenn 
Close and James Woods des- 
perately want a child; Mary 
Stuart Masterson is about to 
have one. Director Jonathan 
Kaplan's comedy-drama finds 
sympathetic laughter in every- 
one’s burdens and opportuni- 
ties. The tears come later. 





TRACY CHAPMAN: CROSS- 
ROADS (Elektra). The follow- 
up to her smash debut album 
in 1988 is. . . well, just like the 
first. Chapman's voice stays 
strong, her music soft, her 
message angry and often op- 
pressively earnest. Straightfor- 
ward and worthy but generally 
without excitement. 


CHET BAKER: MY 
FAVOURITE SONGS (Enja). 
The haunting picture on the 
cover says it all: a face ravaged 
by drugs but eyes still full of 
dreams and yearning. This 
was the trumpeter’s last 
concert, taped just two weeks 

| before he fell to his death from 
an Amsterdam hotel window 
at age 58. But forget the quirky 
timing: Baker's full-throated 
horn never sounded better, 


ILLUSTRATIONS FOR TIME BY CHRIS GALL 





CRITICS’ VOICES 


LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. Can David Lean’s 1962 epic possi- 
bly be adapted for the tube? Yes! The videotape (RCA/ 
Columbia) looks smashing, and the laser disc (Criterion), 
with its superior sound and visual resolution, even better. Both 
offer the fully restored film that was successfully rereleased 
in February, and both preserve its wide-screen format. 


BATMAN. The summer's blockbuster comes to video stores 
this week. Finally, the handful of people who still haven’t 
seen Batman will be able to explain its appeal to the even 
tinier (but discerning) group who find the film slow, 
murky, uninvolving and—except for its visual grandeur, 
which may be lost on the small screen—witless. 


and his poignant vocal on 
My Funny Valentine is an 
unforgettable paean to 
lost youth. 





PASADENA DOO DAH 
PARADE. Ii al! started asa 
spoof of the Rose Parade, 
but this zany California hap- 
pening has taken on a life of its 
own. This year look for 125 
offbeat groups, including the 
Synchronized Briefcase Drill 
Team and Snotty Scotty and 
the Hankies. Nov. 26; 

noon to 2 p.m. 





THE INTIMATE WORLD OF 
ALEXANDER CALDER, 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum, New 
York City. A delightful dem- 
onstration that for family and 
friends, the sculptor could 
make practically anything out 
of anything. Through 

March II. 





| ‘THE READER'S CATALOG 





FRANCIS BACON, Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, Washington. 
Haunting emblems of the 
Age of Anxiety in the 
eminent British painter's 
distorted, isolated figures. 
Through Jan. 7. 


THE STORYTELLER by Mario | 
Vargas Llosa (Farrar, Straus & 
Giroux; $17.95). A Peruvian 
narrator remembers a college 
classmate and ponders the 
possibility that his old friend 
has become a bard to an en- 
dangered Amazonian tribe. 
This ruminative novel about 
storytelling and its place 

in society shows a world- 

class author in splendid 

form. 


published by Jason Epstein 
(distributed by Random 
House; $24.95). A mail-order 
catalog of 40,000 distin- 
guished titles, organized 

in 208 categories, for 
readers who hunger for the 
quality and variety unavail- 
able in today’s mass- 
market bookstores. 
Hallelujah! 
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THE SECRET RAPTURE. 
There's no tragic flaw in the 
central character of David 
Hare’s crisply phrased and 
staged Broadway drama— 
she’s just a victim of Thatcher- 
era British greed, selfishness 
and lack of principle. Thus 
there’s no real tension 

or interest in this diatribe, 
which judges everyone's 
morality by his or her 
politics. 


MYSTERY OF THE ROSE 
BOUQUET. Jane Alexander 

and Anne Bancroft play a 

nurse and a patient in a taut 
psychological study by Manuel 
Puig, author of The Kiss of the | 
Spider Woman, at the Mark 
Taper Forum in Los Angeles. 


THE WIDOW’'S BLIND DATE. 
Christine Estabrook sizzles in 
the title role of Israel Horo- 
vitz's off-Broadway stunner 
about the aftermath ofa rape. 





A TALE OF TWO CITIES (pss, 
debuting Nov. 19, 9 p.m. on 
most stations). Masterpiece 
Theater puts a fresh coat of 
paint on the Dickens classic 
about the French Revolution. 


JUDITH KRANTZ’S TILL WE 
MEET AGAIN (cbs, Nov. 19, 


| 21). CBS's junk-food fix for the 


November sweeps chronicles 
the romantic entanglements of 
three women during 40 years, 
spanning World Wars I and II. 
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From the Managing Editor 


his week I am borrowing the 

space that usually belongs to my 
colleague, TIME’s worldwide pub- 
lisher Bob Miller, because I want to 
share with you my excitement over 
the issue in your hands. We journal- 
ists take much of our job satisfaction 
from the sense that we are constant- 
ly recording history as it is made, 
each day and each week. Last week 
history came pounding over the 
wires into our offices and then out to 
the presses with unusual drama and 
clarity. 

Tuesday’s elections gave us 
America’s first elected black Gover- 





Bureau chief Jackson at the Wall 





nor, Doug Wilder of Virginia. That 
event, along with an analysis of the 
progress blacks have made in other 
contests, and Lance Morrow’s ac- 
count of his return to the grass roots of Prince Edward County, 
was our cover story until Thursday afternoon. But then came 
the stunning announcement that East Germans be allowed to 
travel through the Berlin Wall and would be granted freer elec- 
tions as well. Bonn bureau chief Jim Jackson called me to urge 
that we change the cover, but my fellow editors and I hardly 
needed to be persuaded. Our twelve-page cover treatment on 
East Germany includes a vivid pictorial record of this emotion- 


“It was an exhilarating week 
to be an editor” 


JE al moment in history and a thought- 
ful assessment of what these 
changes may mean for Europe— 
and for all of us. We’re still giving 
& you the full Wilder story in the 
Nation section. 

History isn’t written only in 
headlines, any more than news is all 
made by diplomats and politicians. 
Consider the ETHICS story on the ef- 
forts of gays to win legal recognition 
for their relationships. Or the report 
in IDEAS on Japanese author Shin- 
taro Ishihara’s blunt criticisms of 
American attitudes. We have exclu- 
sive excerpts in WORLD from a pri- 
vate memo Richard Nixon sent to 
congressional leaders after his re- 
cent China visit. By the way, you'll 
notice that we've moved INTER- 
VIEW to a new position near the front of the magazine, ahead 
of NATION 

It was an exhilarating week to be an editor. I hope that as 
you read this issue you will catch our excitement over the events 


and ideas in the air. 
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Freedom! 


The Wall crumbles overnight, Berliners embrace in disbelieving joy, 
and a stunned world ponders the consequences 




















BY GEORGE J. CHURCH 


For 28 years it had stood as the sym- 
bol of the division of Europe and the 
world, of Communist suppression, of the 
xenophobia of a regime that had to lock 
its people in lest they be tempted by an- 
other, freer life—the Berlin Wall, that 
hideous, 28-mile-long scar through the 
heart of a once proud European capital, 
not to mention the soul of a people. And 
then—poof!—it was gone. Not physical- 
ly, at least yet, but gone as an effective 











barrier between East and West, opened 
TO MRODECCMMUTALUATIT.€:10) (CMMIEUTET ATTN ToMmSE Ke) Comm Ce) 
people it had kept apart for more than a 
generation. It was one of those rare times 
when the tectonic plates of history shift 
beneath men’s feet, and nothing after is 
quite the same. 

What happened in Berlin last week 
was a combination of the fall of the 
Bastille and a New Year’s Eve blowout, 
of revolution and celebration. At the 
stroke of midnight on Nov. 9, a date 
that not only Germans would remember, 























thousands who had gathered on both 
sides of the Wall let out a roar and started 
going through it, as well as up and over 
West Berliners pulled East Berliners to 
the top of the barrier along which in years 
past many an East German had been shot 
while trying to escape; at times the Wall 
almost disappeared beneath waves of hu- 
manity. They tooted trumpets 
and danced on the top. They 
brought out hammers and chi- 
sels and whacked away at the 
hated symbol of imprison- 


After East German equipment cracks open a new hole, a souvenir seeker grabs some relics 


We have less 
reason than ever 


added, along with Poland and Hungary, to 
the list of East European states that are try- 
ing to abandon orthodox Communism for 
some as-yet-nebulous form of social democ- 
racy. The next to be engulfed by the tides of 
change appears to be Bulgaria; Todor Zhiv- 
kov, 78, its longtime, hard-line boss, unex- 
pectedly resigned at week’s end. Outlining 
the urgent need for “restructur- 
ing,” his successor, Petar Mla- 
denov, said, “This implies com- 
plex and far from foreseeable 
processes. But there is no alter- 





ment, knocking loose chunks to be resigned to native.” In all of what used to 
of concrete and waving them the long-term be called the Soviet bloc, Zhiv 
triumphantly before televi- division of kov’s departure leaves in power 


sion cameras. They spilled out 
into the streets of West Berlin 
for a champagne-spraying 


Germany into 
two states. 
—West German 


only Nicolae Ceausescu in Ru- 
mania and Milos Jakes in 
Czechoslovakia, both old-style 


horn-honking bash that con- Chancellor Communist dictators. Their 
tinued well past dawn, into Helmut Kohl fate? Who knows? Only a few 


the following day and then 
another dawn. As the daily 
BZ would headline: BERLIN IS 
BERLIN AGAIN. 

Nor was the Wall the only thing tocome 
tumbling down. Many who served the re- 
gime that had built the barrier dropped 
from power last week. Both East Germany’s 
Cabinet and the Communist Party Politbu- 
ro resigned en masse, to be replaced by bod- 
ies in which reformers mingled with hard- 
liners. And that, supposedly, was only the 
start. On the same day that East Germany 
threw open its borders, Egon Krenz, 52, 
| President and party leader, promised “free, 
general, democratic and secret elections,” 
though there was no official word as to 
when. Could the Socialist Unity Party, as 
the Communists call themselves in East 
| Germany, lose in such balloting? “Theoreti- 
cally,” replied Giinter Schabowski, the East 
| Berlin party boss and a Politburo member 
Thus East Germany probably can be 
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weeks ago, East Germany 
seemed one of the most stolidly 
Stalinist of all Moscow’s allies 
and the one least likely to undergo swift, 
dramatic change 
The collapse of the old regimes and 
the astonishing changes under way in the 
Soviet Union open prospects for a Europe 
of cooperation in which the Iron Curtain 
disappears, people and goods move freely 
across frontiers, NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact evolve from military powerhouses 
into merely formal alliances, and the 
threat of war steadily fades. They also 
raise the question of German reunifica- 
tion, an issue for which politicians in the 
West or, for that matter, Moscow have yet 
to formulate strategies. Finally, should 
protest get out of hand, there is the risk of 
dissolution into chaos, sooner or later ne- 
cessitating a crackdown and, possibly, a 
painful turn back to authoritarianism 
In East Germany the situation came 

































Act of spontaneous, creative destruction: near the 


close to spinning out of control. Consid- 
ered a hard-liner, Krenz succeeded the 
dour Erich Honecker as party chief only 
three weeks ago, and eleven days after a 
State visit by Mikhail Gorbachev. Ever 
since, Krenz has had to scramble to find 
concessions that might quiet public tur- 
moil and enable him to hang on to at least 
a remnant of power. He has been spurred 
by a series of mass protests—one demon- 
stration in Leipzig drew some 500,000 
East demanding democracy 
and freedoms small and large, and by a 
fresh wave of flight to the West by many 


Germans 


of East Germany’s most productive citi- 
zens. So far this year, some 225,000 East 
Germans out of a population of 16 million 
have voted with their feet, pouring into 
West Germany through Hungary and 
Czechoslovakia at rates that last week 
reached 300 an hour. Most are between 
the ages of 20 and 40, and their departure 
has left behind a worsening labor short 
age. Last week East German soldiers had 
to be pressed into civilian duty to keep 
trams, trains and buses running 
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The Wall, of course, was built in Au- 
gust 1961 for the very purpose of stanch- 
ing an earlier exodus of historic dimen- 
sions, and for more than a generation it 
performed the task with brutal efficiency 
Opening it up would have seemed the 
least likely way to stem the current out- 
flow. But Krenz and his aides were appar- 
ently gambling that if East Germans lost 
the feeling of being walled in, and could 
get out once in a while to visit friends and 
relatives in the West or simply look 
around, they would feel less pressure to 
flee the first chance they got. Beyond that, 
opening the Wall provided the strongest 
possible indication that Krenz meant to 
introduce freedoms that would make East 
Germany worth staying in. In both Ger- 
manys and around the world, after all, t 
Wall had become the perfect symbol of 
oppression. Ronald Reagan in | 
standing at the Brandenburg Gate with 
his back to the barrier, was the most re- 
cent in a long line of visiting Western 
leaders who challenged the Communists 
to level the Wall if they wanted to prove 


that they were serious about liberalizing 
their societies. “Mr. Gorbachev, open this 
gate!” cried the President. “Mr. Gorba- 
chev, tear down this wall!” There was no 
answer from Moscow at the time; only 
nine months ago, Honecker vowed that 
the Wall would remain for 100 years 


hen the great breach fi- 
nally came, it started un- 
dramatically. At a press 
conference last Thurs- 
day, Schabowski an- 
nounced almost offhandedly that starting 
at midnight, East Germans would be free 
to leave at any point along the country’s 
borders, including the crossing points 
through the Wall in Berlin, without spe- 
cial permission, for a few hours, a day or 
forever. Word spread rapidly through 
both parts of the divided city, to the 2 mil- 
lion people in the West and the 1.3 million 
in the East. At Checkpoint Charlie, 
West Berlin’s American sector, a crowd 
gathered well before midnight. Many had 
piled out of nearby bars, carrying bottles 
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Brandenburg Gate, Berliners use ropes and chains in a nighttime attempt to pull down a section of the Wall 


of champagne and beer to celebrate. As 
the hour drew near, they taunted East 
German border guards with cries of “Jor 
Auf!" (Open the gate!) 

On the stroke of midnight, East Ber- 
liners began coming through, some wav- 
ing their blue ID cards in the air. West 
Berliners embraced them, offered them 
champagne and even handed them deut- 
sche mark notes to finance a celebration 

East German mark, a nonconvertible 
currency, is almost worthless outside the 
country). “I just can’t believe it!” ex- 
claimed Angelika Wache, 34, the first vis- 
itor to cross at Checkpoint Charlie. “I 
don’t feel like I’m in prison anymore!” 
shouted one young man. Torsten Ryl, 
was one of many who came over just to 
see what the West was like. “Finally, we 
can really visit other states instead of just 
seeing them on television or hearing 
about them,” he said. “I don’t intend to 
stay, but we must have the possibility 
to come over here and go back again.” 
The crowd erupted in whistles and cheers 
as a West Berliner handed Ryl a 20-mark 


> 


























| West German border guards greet a family arriving from the east 


bill and told him, “Go have a beer first.” 
Many of the visitors pushed on to the 
Kurfurstendamm, West Berlin’s boule- 
vard of fancy stores, smart cafés and ele- 
gant hotels, to see prosperity at first hand 
At 3 a.m., the street was a cacophony of 
honking horns and happily shouting peo- 
ple; at 5 some were still sitting in hotel 
lobbies, waiting for dawn. One group was 
finishing off a bottle of champagne in the 
lobby of the Hotel Am Zoo, chatting nois- 
ily. “We're going back, of course,” said a 
woman at the table. “But we must wait to 
see the stores open. We must see that.” 
Later in the day, two young workers 
from an East Berlin electronics factory 
who drove through Checkpoint Charlie in 
a battered blue 1967 Skoda provided a 
hint that Krenz may in fact have scored a 
masterstroke by relieving some of the 
pressure to emigrate. Uwe Grebasch, 28, 


28 





the driver, said he and his companion, 
Frank Végel, 28, had considered leaving 
East Germany for good but decided 
against it. “We can take it over there as 
long as we can leave once in a while,” said 
Grebasch. “Our work is O.K., but they 
must now let us travel where we want, 
when we want, with no limits.” 

The world has, or thought it had, be 
come accustomed to change in Eastern Eu- 
rope, where every week brings develop- 
ments that would have seemed 
unbelievable a short while earlier. None- 
theless, the opening of the Wall caught it 
off guard. President George Bush, who 
summoned reporters into the Oval Office 
Thursday afternoon, declared himself 
“very pleased” but seemed oddly subdued 
Aides attributed that partly to his natural 
caution, partly to uncertainty about what 


the news meant, largely to a desire to do or 
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At one checkpoint, tears were the only proper response 


say nothing that might provoke a crack 

down in East Germany. As the President 
put it, “We're handling it in a way where 
we are not trying to give anybody a hard 
time.” By Friday, though, Bush realized he 
had badly underplayed a historic event 
and, in a speech in Texas, waxed more en- 
thusiastic. “I was moved, as you all were 

by the pictures,” said Bush. He also got ina 
plug for his forthcoming meeting with Gor- 
bachev on ships anchored off the coast of 
Malta: “The process of reform initiated by 
the East Europeans and supported by Mr 

Gorbachev offers us all much hope and 
deserves encouragement.” 

Gorbachev in fact may have done more 
than merely support the East German 
opening. It was no coincidence that Hon- 
ecker resigned shortly after the Soviet Presi- 
dent visited East Berlin, and that the pace of 
reform picked up sharply after Krenz re- 





Cataract of humanity: as a throng 


Not all rejoiced: East German police refuse a Western handshake 


turned from conferring with Gorbachev in 
Moscow two weeks ago. In pursuing peres- 
troika—in his eyes not to be limited to the 
U.S.S.R.—and preaching reform, Gorba- 
chev has made it clear that Moscow will tol- 
erate almost any political or economic sys- 
tem among its allies, so long as they remain 
in the Warsaw Pact and do nothing detri- 
mental to Soviet security interests. The 
Kremlin greeted the opening of the Wall as 
“wise” and “positive,” in the words of For- 
eign Ministry spokesman Gennadi Gerasi- 
mov, who said it should help dispel “stereo- 
types about the Iron Curtain.” But he 
warned against interpreting the move as a 
step toward German reunification, which 
in Moscow’s view could come about only af- 
ter a dissolution of both NATO and the War- 
saw Pact, if at all 

West Germany, the country most im- 

iately and strongly affected, was both 


overjoyed and stunned. In Bonn members 
of the Bundestag, some with tears in their 
eyes, spontaneously rose and sang the na- 
tional anthem. It was a rare demonstra- 
tion in a country in which open displays of 
nationalistic sentiment have been 
frowned on since the Third Reich died in 
1945 
“Developme are unforesee- 
able,” said West German Chancellor Hel- 
mut Kohl, who interrupted a six-day offi- 
cial visit to Poland to fly to West Berlin 
for a celebration. “I have no doubt that 
unity will eventually be achieved. The 
wheel of history is turning faster now.” At 
the square in front of the Schéneberg 
town hall, where John F. Kennedy had 
proclaimed in 1963 that “Jch bin ein Ber- 
liner,”’ West Berlin Mayor Walter 
omper declared, “The Germans are the 
happiest people in the world today.” Wil- 


now 
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The only fusillade this time was of champagne corks 


ly Brandt, who had been mayor when the 
Wall went up and later, as federal Chan- 
cellor, launched a Bonn Ostpolitik that fo- 
cused on building contacts with the other 
Germany, proclaimed that “nothing will 
be the same again. The winds of change 
blowing through Europe have not avoided 
East Germany.” Kohl, who drew some 
boos and whistles as well as cheers, re- 
peated his offer to extend major financial 
and economic aid to East Germany if it 
carried through on its pledges to permit a 
free press and free elections. “We are 
ready to help you rebuild your country,” 
said Kohl. “You are not alon 

Running through the joy in West Ger- 
many, however, was a not-so-subtle un- 
dertone of anxiety. Suppose the crum- 
bling of the Wall increases rather than 
reduces the flood of permanent refugees? 
West Germany’s resources are being 


29 
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| Avictory for blue jeans over concrete: the edifice that had so long divided Berliners became a place to meet and sit together 


strained in absorbing, so far this year, the 
225,000 immigrants from East Germany, 
as well as 300,000 other ethnic Germans 
who have flocked in from the Soviet 


Union and Poland. According to earlier 


| estimates, up to 1.8 million East Ger- 
mans, or around 10% of the population, 
might flee to the West if the borders were 
opened—as they were last week all along 
| East Germany’s periphery. (Within 48 
hours of the opening of the Wall, nearly 2 
million East Germans had crossed over to 
visit the West; at one frontier post, a 30- 
| mile-long line of cars was backed up.) 
West Germans fear they simply could not 
handle so enormous a population shift. 

Thus West German leaders’ advice to 
their compatriots from the East was an 
odd amalgam: We love you, and if you 
come, we will welcome you with open 
| arms—but really, we wish you would stay 
home. “Anyone who wants can come,” 
said Mayor Momper, but added, “Please, 
even with all the understandable joy you 
must feel being able to come to the West, 
please do it tomorrow, do it the day after 
tomorrow. We are having trouble dealing 
with this.” In Bonn, Interior Minister 
Wolfgang Schauble warned would-be ref- 
ugees that with a cold winter coming on, 
the country is short of housing. Hannover 
| Mayor Herbert Schmalstieg, who is also 
vice president of the German Urban 
| Council, called for legal limits on the in- 
a 


| flux—an act that federal authorities say 
would be unconstitutional since West 
Germany’s Basic Law stipulates that citi- 
zenship is available to all refugees of Ger- 
man ethnic stock and their descendants. 
The reaction is another indication of 
how the sudden mellowing of the East 
German state and the crumbling of the 


The West German govern- 


cent days has a small group people. 


been assigned to examine the 


course, on whether, and how 

soon, Krenz delivers on his rhetoric of 
freedom. The conviction that they will be 
able to decide their future could indeed 
keep at home most East Germans who 
are now tempted to flee; it is difficult to 
see anything else that might. Until the 
opening of the Wall, however, Krenz’s re- 
formist inclinations had seemed ambigu- 





| ous. For many years he had been a faith- | 


Wall have taken the West by surprise. | 


—East German 
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ful follower of Honecker’s, and as recently 
as September defended the Chinese gov- 
ernment’s bloody suppression of pro-de- 
mocracy demonstrators in Beijing’s Tian- 
anmen Square. His conversion seemed 
sparked less by ideological conviction 
than by a desperate desire to cling to pow- 
er in the face of street protest and refugee 
hemorrhage 

Even some of last week’s 


ment has done little or no 4é moves were ambiguous. The 
planning to absorb the refu- We want a mass resignation of the 44- 
gees: it has left the task of re- member Cabinet was not so 
: a  $0Cialism that is PHEEE pasreny . 

settlement to states, cities ical significant as it was dramatic, 
and private charity. “There is econ canly since the Cabinet had been a 
no real contingency plan for effective... and, rubber stamp. Its dismissal, 
reunification” either, admits Mostofall,hasits however, did serve to rid 
a Kohl confidant. Only inre- face turned to the Krenz of Premier Willi Stoph, 


a Honecker loyalist. The dis- 
solution of the 21-member Po- 


reunification question, and it President _litburo, and its replacement 
has not even been given of- Egon Krenz with a slimmer ten-member 
fice space body, was far more pointed, 

Much will depend, of Wy since that is where the real 


power lies. Some of its more 
notorious hard-liners got the ax, including 
Stoph; Erich Mielke, head of the despised 
state security apparatus; and Kurt Hager, 


| chief party ideologist. Hans Modrow, 61, 


the Dresden party leader, was named to the 
Politburo and will be Premier in the new 
government. He has been likened alter- 
nately to Gorbachev and Boris Yeltsin, the 
reformist thorn in the Soviet President’s 
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side. Some conservatives, however, remain 
in the reshaped Politburo, and the way 
Krenz rammed his slate through the Cen- 
tral Committee was scarcely an exercise in 
democracy. 

The initial reforms, in any case, did 
not satisfy the opposition. “Dialogue is 
not the main course, it is just the appetiz- 
er,” proclaimed Jens Reich, a molecular 
biologist and leader of New Forum, the 
major dissident organization. Founded 
only in September, it claims 200,000 ad- 
herents and has just been recognized by 
the government, which originally de- 
clared it illegal. The opposition pledged to 
keep up the pressure for a free press, free 
elections and a new constitution stripped 
of the clause granting the Communist 
Party a monopoly on power. 

The Central Committee responded in 
co-opting language. “The German Demo- 
cratic Republic is in the midst ofan awak- 
ening,” it declared. “A revolutionary peo- 
ple’s movement has brought into motion a 
process of great change.” Besides under- 
lining its commitment to free elections, 
the committee promised separation of the 
Communist Party from the state, a “so- 
cialist planned economy oriented to mar- 
ket conditions,” legislative oversight of in- 
ternal security, and freedom of press and 
assembly. 


hus, rhetorically at least, the 
opposition no longer gets an 
argument from the govern- 
ment. Gerhard Herder, East 
German Ambassador to the 
US., pledged reforms that “will radically 
change the structure and the way the 
G.D.R. will be governed. This develop- 
ment is irreversible. If there are still peo- 
ple alleging that all these changes are sim- 
ply cosmetic, to grant the survival of the 
party, then let me say they are wrong.” 
Yesterday, with the Wall still locking 
people in, such talk might have been hard 
to believe. Today, with the barrier 
chipped, battered and permeable, it is a 
good deal easier to accept. In the end it 
does not matter whether Eastern Eu- 
rope’s Communists are reforming out of 
conviction or if, as one East German pro- 
test banner put it, THE PEOPLE LEAD— 
THE PARTY LIMPS BEHIND. What does 
matter is that the grim, fearsome Wall, for 
almost three decades a marker for relent- 
less oppression, has overnight become 
something far different, a symbol of the 
failure of regimentation to suppress the 
human yearning for freedom. Ambassa- 
dor Herder declared that the Wall will 
soon “disappear” physically, but it 
might almost better be left up as a re- 
minder that the flame of freedom is inex- 
tinguishable—and that this time it burned 
brightly. —Reported by Michael Duffy 
with Bush, James O. Jackson/Bonn and Ken 
Olsen/Berlin 











The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Present at the Construction 


Il summer long John Kennedy had brooded, waiting for Nikita Khrushchev 

to make good on his threat to get rid of “the bone in my throat”—partitioned 
Berlin. But he had not anticipated what would happen on that warm August af- 
ternoon in 1961 when he set out from Hyannis Port, Mass., on the yacht Marlin 
loaded with family and his favorite picnic dish, fish chowder. 

When the flash came from Washington that the Wall was going up, the Army 
major on duty became so agitated that he walked into the surf in full uniform to 
deliver the bulletin to Brigadier General Chester Clifton, the President’s military 
aide, who was swimming just offshore. 

Clifton signaled the Marlin back and handed Kennedy the terse message. 
“You all go ahead,” J.F.K. told his family. “I won’t be out.” He climbed into a 
golf cart with Clifton and in silence rode to his house. “Why in hell didn’t we 
know about it?” he blurted, not 
expecting an answer. “What 
can we do?” he asked, turning 
to Clifton. “What can the mili- 
tary do?” Clifton told him that 
out of some 40 contingency 
plans for Berlin, he could not 
recall a single one dealing with 
a wall being built between the 
Soviet and Allied sectors. In 
fact, there was not much he 
could do. 

Later, in the Oval Office, 
he sighed that the Wall would 
stay until the Soviets tired of it. 
“We could have sent tanks 
over and knocked the Wall 
down,’ he mused. “What 
then? They build another one 
back a hundred yards? We 
knock that down, then we go to 
war?” 

When Kennedy did see the Wall, the event became one of the great specta- 
cles of the cold war, his speech one of the most memorable in his presidency. 
When Kennedy flew into Berlin that June morning, he had a text that did not 
please him. “You think this is any good?” he asked the U.S. Berlin commander, 
Major General James Polk, who had joined the Kennedy caravan. Polk scanned 
the speech and replied bluntly, “I think it is terrible.” Kennedy agreed and began 
to write a new one. But before he taunted the builders of the Wall, he rode four 
hours through the streets of West Berlin in the midst of a human fury of adoration 
intensified by the city’s constant isolation. Nothing before in Kennedy's exuber- 
ant political life had approached this demonstration of between 1 million and 2 
million cheering, roaring Germans. 

At Checkpoint Charlie he asked that family members and other guests not 
climb up to the viewing stand. Mouth set, Kennedy studied the strange, gray 
emptiness before him. Then, in far windows in East Berlin apartments, three 
women appeared waving handkerchiefs. “Isn't that kind of dangerous?” won- 
dered Kennedy. Yes, he was told. Kennedy stood several seconds in tribute to 
those tiny figures. 

The crowd that waited for him to speak in front of West Berlin’s city hall oc- 
cupied every foot of the square and all the connecting streets. Kennedy raised his 
jaw and chopped the air with his hand, his voice growing ragged as he shouted his 
challenges to the other world and answered with his famous refrain, “Let them 
come to Berlin.” In that moment the tribute Kennedy gave to those people was as 
honorably held, as profoundly pure as anything he had ever said. It was made of 
truth and given to history. “Jch bin ein Berliner.” a 








J.F.K. staring into the strange, gray emptiness 
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Is One Germany Better Than Two? 








Western leaders liked to call for reunification when they thought such prayers were 
in no danger of being answered. Now they must worry about keeping Europe stable 


BY WALTER ISAACSON 


“T love Germany so much,” 
wrote the French novelist 
Frangois Mauriac, “that I 
am glad there are two of 

=e them.” That phrase is cited 
with increasing frequency these days, but 
the sentiment is old. Clemenceau ex- 
pressed it first as he wistfully reflected on 
the delicate balance of power nurtured in 
the 19th century by Austria’s Prince Met- 


of Germany has been central both to the 
tensions of the cold war and to the stabil- 
ity of the cold peace that accompanied it. 





Throughout this period West Germa- | 


ny’s allies paid facile allegiance 
to the goal of reunification, treat- 
ing with abandon the fact that 
this simple dream involved some 
nightmarish complexities. It was 
an easy wish to proclaim, since it 
did not seem that the gods would 
ever grant it. Now, amid the 
widespread Western joy over last 
week's freedom dance at the 
Brandenburg Gate, comes a 
more sobering realization: the 
postwar division of both Germa- 
ny and Europe seems to be tum- 
bling toward the ash heap of his- 
tory faster than preparations are 
being made for whatever new or- 
der might arise in its stead. 

The two alliances that have 
divided Europe (and Germany) 
for 40 years seem less argent mili- 
| tarily in the Gorbachev era. But 

they now must play a political role 
| that is no less critical. At the be- 

ginning of 1989, way back when 

Hungary's Communist rulers 
| were just considering whether to 
allow independent parties and Po- 
land’s were still debating whether 
to talk with Solidarity, the chal- 
lenge seemed to be to find ways to 
ease Eastern Europe from the 
claws that had clutched it for four 
decades. In fact, Moscow seemed 
all too eager to remove those 
claws. So eleven amazing months 
later, amid the euphoria over 
headlines and live telecasts that 
continue to amaze, comes an add- 
ed and even trickier challenge: 


steering Europe toward a conti- 
nent free of rivalries—with an un- 








ternich. Since World War II the division | 





threatening Germany in the middle and a 
secure U.S.S.R. on the edge. 

The foundation of the old European 
order was the formal creation of two Ger- 
manys in 1949 and the decision by Chan- 
cellor Konrad Adenauer a few years later 
to tether West Germany to the Atlantic 
Alliance. For the Soviet Union, which 
subjugated East Germany as a satellite 
and buffer, this meant that any war with 
the West would occur on German rather 
than Russian soil. For the other Europe- 
ans, it meant a respite from the problem 
of German militarism. For the US., it 
made possible the creation of a strong 
NATO alliance to lead the struggle for con- 
taining the Soviets. 
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After the Franco-Prussian War in 1871, Bismarck molded German 
areas outside Austria into an empire under Prussian domination. 

The territory of present-day Poland had been split earlier between 
the Russian, Austro-Hungarian and Prussian empires. 
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After World War |, Germany became a republic. Under the punitive 
Treaty of Versailles, the country lost roughly 10% of its 
population and territory, including the industrial Saar Basin in the 
west and the eastern Polish Corridor. 
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Enshrined in the constitution that 
established West Germany was the goal 
of reunification, but even conservative 
leaders there were privately saying as 
recently as six months ago that this was 
a theoretical aim, not an immediate 
one, In January East German leader 
Erich Honecker said he could envision 
the 100-mile barbed barrier around 
West Berlin that was the grotesque sym- 
bol of Germany's division remaining in 
place for another century. Few would 
have challenged that prediction. 

Honecker was off by 99 years; the 
Wall lasted barely three weeks longer 
than he did. Likewise, the rigid repression 
of his Stalinist system is suddenly dissipat- 
ing. So, at least on the surface, the 
question of reunification has be- 
come more real. Stripped of its 
walls and barbed wire, shorn of 
its oppressive ideology, lacking 
history or tradition, East Germa- 
ny would seem to have little rea- 
son to exist as a separate state. 
The East German dilemma, says 
Henry Kissinger, is that “liberal- 
ization will undermine its reason 
for being.” 

Nevertheless, reunification 
of Germany into a giant that 
would overwhelm Europe the 
way it would dominate an Olym- 
pic Games is, at least in the im- 
mediate future, probably not 
likely and perhaps not wise. Be- 
neath the surface, there are fac- 
tors even within the Germanys 
that make a headlong rush to 
unity unlikely. Although 40 years 
may not be long enough to create 
the distinct cultural identity that 
distinguishes, say, Austrians or 
Swiss from their German breth- 
ren, East and West Germany 
have developed different values, 
styles and outlooks. 

Even apart from their ideo- 





of governmental institutions 
have been firmly embedded. 
Though most Germans chafe at 
the division imposed by the loss 
ofa war, not everyone in the East 
wants to be subsumed into the 
Federal Republic and ruled from 
Bonn. At an extraordinary news 
conference (both for its candor 
and the fact that it took place at 
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all), the East German Ambassador to 
Washington, Gerhard Herder, replied 
when asked if he saw a unified Germany, 
“In my dreams, yes, but being a politician 
and standing with both my feet on the 


earth, I don’t see a possibility in the fore- | 


seeable future.” 
Significant moves toward unification 
would be difficult without the concur- 
rence of the rest of Europe and, more for- 
mally, the consent of the former “occupy- 
ing powers” (the U.S., Britain, France and 
the Soviet Union), which technically still 
must approve changes in the structure of 
the two Germanys. Their support for the 
goal of a greater Germany will remain 
more rhetorical than real. 
Neither neighbor nor ally is 


through an outbreak of peace the 
dominance they were spectacu- 
larly unable to win through two 
world wars. There was some- 
thing moving about the unusual 
and spontaneous singing of the 
national anthem—the third 
verse: “Unity and justice and 
freedom/ For the German Fa- 
therland . . .”—in the West Ger- 
man Bundestag when the an- 
nouncement was made that the 
Wall was being opened. But it 
was also a bit chilling to those for 
whom the famous chords of the 
former Deutschland iiber Alles 
are not so inspiring and for 
whom the dream ofa united Ger- 
man fatherland more closely re- 
sembles a nightmare. 

For some in the Atlantic Al- 
liance, West Germany’s urge to 
unify eastward raises the specter 
of neutralism, a concern height- 
ened by the Gorbasms that oc- 
curred when the Soviet leader 
visited Bonn in June. For its part- 
ners in the twelve-member Euro- 
pean Community, especially 
France, the economic threat of a 
united Germany is less worrisome than 
the possibility that Bonn will become pre- 
occupied with pursuing its goals in Cen- 
tral Europe at the expense of strengthen- 
ing unity within the E.C. 

Eastern Europe also has cause for dis- 
comfort. West German leaders like to 
speak of their nation’s historic ties to the 
region; to many Poles and Czechs and 
Hungarians, that is as perverse as it is 
true. A side benefit of the cold war was 
that it alleviated, at least for a generation 
or two, the fears that have existed ever 
since the Teutonic Knights roamed East- 
ern Europe in the 13th century, taking on 
the Balts and the Slavs. 

The US. and its NATO allies can play 
an important role in encouraging closer 
ties between the two Germanys while 


| avoiding the instability this could engen- 


der. The organization serves both to an- 
chor Bonn to the West and to subsume its 
potential military might into a coopera- 
| tive framework. In addition, the contin- 
| ued existence of NATO and the Warsaw 
Pact provides a rationale for preserving 
two separate German states even as they 
converge. Chancellor Helmut Kohl's offi- 
cial policy calls for solving “the German 
Question” within the context of NATO and 
European economic integration. The 
Warsaw Pact and NATO also serve the 
purpose of defusing the nationalist rival- 
ries that Europe has historically 
harbored. 

As the revolutionary changes in the 
Warsaw Pact continue, NATO’s role will 
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| inevitably become less military and more 

| political. Far fewer troops will be needed, 

| and significant mutual demobilizations in 
Europe will be possible if both sides agree. 
Already NATO’s historic mission has 
changed: the threat of an invasion from 
the east involves sputtering Trabants 
rather than Soviet tanks. 

The European Community is also a 
stabilizing influence because it is inte- 
grating Bonn’s economy with that of its 
West European partners. “The events in 
Eastern Europe demand that there be an 
acceleration in the construction of the 
E.C.,” says Jacques Delors, the former 

| French Finance Minister who now heads 
| the European Commission. The E.C. can 
help anchor the changes in Eastern 
Europe by granting economic assist- 
ance, trade concessions and eventual- 








After World War ll, Germany was split into four zones overseen by 
the Allies. In 1949 the Federal Republic (West) and the 
Democratic Republic (East) were created. Berlin, though deep 
inside East Germany, retained a major Western presence. 








ly some form of associate membership. 

The West’s most immediate goal 
should be to encourage East Germany to | 
follow the path of Hungary and Poland | 
toward a freer economy and a more open 
political process. The outcome of such an 
evolution need not be reunification. For 
the time being, the comfort and security 
of all concerned could be served by having 
two German states exist side by side, 
working in harmony the way West Ger- 
mans now do with Austrians or, for that 
matter, Canadians with Americans. 
Eventually, the web of economic and cul- 
tural ties could justify a form of confeder- 
ation in which people and goods could 
move freely between two states that retain 
sovereignty. As the concept of 
national autonomy becomes 
blurred in a more unified Europe, 
the question becomes more se- 
mantic than real. Secretary of 
State James Baker has begun 
speaking of German “reconcilia- 
tion” rather than reunification. 

Ultimately, the future of Ger- 
many can be determined only by 
Germans themselves. Washing- 
ton and Moscow will have a dif- 
ferent opportunity as confronta- 
tion turns to cooperation between 
Eastern and Western Europe. 
The superpowers will want to ne- 
gotiate the speed and terms of | 
their withdrawal in a manner 
that enhances the stability that is 
in everyone’s common interest. 

Bush and Gorbachev will 
begin to address these questions 
at the Saltwater Summit. What 
can two men in a boat do when 
they put up their feet? Primari- 
ly, they will have the chance to 
assure each other that they both 
are eager to avoid crackdowns 
in East bloc states. The Club 
Med casualness will provide the 
perfect atmosphere to discuss 
the beneficial roles that NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact could play during 
a time of exciting but potentially dan- 
gerous transition. 

When Gorbachev began waxing elo- 
quent about a “common European 
home,” he almost certainly did not an- 
ticipate the scenario that would unfold 
as the renovators plunged into the task. 
But unlike his predecessors, he may un- 
derstand that the Soviet Union will be 
more secure with neighbors who tolerate 
free minds, free ideas, free speech, free 
markets and free movement. If handled 
properly, the revolution unfolding in one 
country after another opens up opportu- 
nities, unimaginable just a year ago, to 
create not just a new Europe but a 
new and far less menacing world 
order. — Reported by James 0. Jackson/Bonn 
and Christopher Ogden/Washington 
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The geography of the past is studded with 
= rye 
= walled cities. Jerusalem and Rome, to name 
a but two from antiquity, fortified themselves 
LTT ® against enemies without. Later, in medieval 
= times, the citizens of London and Paris built 
and rebuilt ramparts to safeguard their liberties, ones that 
many of their rural contemporaries, burdened with the feudal 
status of serf, were denied. Only in the 20th century has a city 
had a wall rammed through its innards, circumscribing the 
freedom of two-thirds of its people, forcing upon them a serf- 
like tie to the land. Only in Berlin 

Images of the violation recur. When Berliners in the Sovi- 
et-run sector woke on the morning of Aug. 13, 1961, to find 
families sundered and the city rived by barbed wire—and 
soon concrete—many frantically sought routes of escape. The 
Berlin Wall was meant to halt a tide of migrants to the West 
that had left East Germany short of workers and threatened 
the stability of the Communist regime: more than 2.7 million 
had departed since the founding of the German Democratic 
Republic in 1949, 30,000 in July 1961 alone. 

At first, buildings along the new boundary afforded win- 
dows on the West. Many refugees leaped, some into fire nets, 
others to the pavement; more than a few died in the fall. After 
the regime bricked up the windows, the resourceful tunneled 
beneath the 20-ft. “death strip” and its mines and gun em- 
placements. The most daring efforts came from Wall 
jumpers, who confronted head on the “antifascist protective 
barrier,”’ as the jargon of totalitarianism described the Wall 
In their jagged sprints, dodging searchlight beams and bul- 
lets, they created a theater of longing where the value of free- 
dom—and the maleficence of its denial—found an extraordi- 
nary visual expression. In 1962, in one of the most publicized 
instances, 18-year-old Peter Fechter, an East Berlin bricklay- 
er, was cut down by machine-gun fire as he tried to scale the 
Wall and, in plain view of Western policemen and reporters, 
was left lying for an hour while he bled to death; finally East 
German border guards retrieved his body. Fechter was one of 
an estimated 75 who have been killed over the past 28 years 
while trying to escape across the barrier. 

The significance of the Wall extended far beyond the 
city, far beyond Germany. It became an epitome of the parti- 
tioning of Europe, the overarching symbol of the cold war 
and one of the places where the Western alliance and the 
Warsaw Pact came gunsight to gunsight. After the magnifi- 
cent oratory of John F. Kennedy's “/ch bin ein Berliner” 
speech, it was de rigueur for U.S. Presidents—and other 
Western leaders—to come and shake their fists at the Wall 
and call down imprecations against those who had conceived 
and built it. But the barrier also stood as a reminder of the 
limits of power in the nuclear age. Paradoxically, the Wall, 
despised though it was, acted as a bulwark for stability in Eu- 
rope, ratifying two spheres of influence and thus maintaining 
the alternative of cold war to hot war. It was the most palpa- 
ble evidence of a deep wound in European civilization—and 
it is finally gone. By Daniel Benjamin 








An East German border guard leaps across to join his family in 1961 
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will provide a huge market for the ad- 
vanced industrial countries. Do we want 
to rule ourselves out and leave that poten- 
tial market to the Japanese and the 
Europeans? 


> Looking to the future, China, not be- 
cause of Communism but in spite of it, 
will be an economic and military super- 
power. Do we want to run the risk of be- 
ing an adversary rather than an ally of 
China in the next century? 


> How can we deal with global warming 
and other environmental issues without 
the cooperation of one-fifth of the 
people on earth? 


Does it matter to the Chinese? 
China has as big a stake as we 
have in restoring a cooperative 
Sino-American relationship. 
Gorbachev's political re- 
forms have received the head- 
lines, but Deng’s economic re- 
forms have produced the goods 
This does not mean that we ap- 
prove of economic reform with- 
out political reform. But political 
reform without economic reform, 
no matter how popular it is in the 
short run, will fail in the long run. 
Economic reform without politi- 
cal reform will succeed in the 
short run, but will fail in the long 
run unless political reforms fol- 
low. If the Deng economic re- 
forms, combined with his open- 
ing to the West, survive him, then 
the pressures for political reform 
will inevitably bring progress on 


All the leaders I met told 
me that Deng’s economic re- 
forms would continue and were 
irreversible. But now that he 
has announced his retirement, there will 
without question be a major battle for 


power between the reformers and the | 


reactionaries who want to return China 
to the policies that existed before 1972. 
As I told Deng, “Everyone agrees that 
corruption and inflation must be rooted 
out. The question is, in rooting it out, do 
you also root out the delicate new 
growth of individual enterprise that un- 
der your leadership doubled the per cap- 
ita income of the Chinese people be- 
tween 1979 and 1989?” 

The US. cannot and should not inter- 
fere with the choice that only the Chinese 
have a right to make. But if the U.S. con- 
tinues a policy of isolating China, that will 
only be grist for the mill of the reactionar- 
ies. Contact and cooperation with all the 
major Western countries is essential if 
those who support Deng’s reforms and his 
opening to the West are to prevail in the 
inevitable struggle for power 








What can be done to heal the rift? 
China could consider efforts to resolve the 
dispute over Fang Lizhi [the dissident 
who has been granted refuge in the U.S. 
embassy in Beijing], to rescind martial 
law, to provide amnesty for those who en- 
gage in peaceful demonstrations, and to 
put out the welcome mat for tourists, stu- 
dents, scientists and businessmen who 
wish to invest in joint ventures that would 
improve the lot of great numbers of Chi- 
nese people. 

The U.S. should consider the elimina- 
tion of economic sanctions, the resump- 
tion of government assistance to those 


who want to invest in China, and the re- 
sumption of financing of major Chinese 
projects by the World Bank and other in- 
ternational lending organizations. 

The stickiest question is who goes 
first. The answer is that if we are to go 
down the same road together, we must 
take steps together. On the final full day 
of my visit, I had a fascinating talk with 
the widow of Zhou Enlai. She is physical- 
ly frail but mentally as tough as Margaret 
Thatcher. She takes the standard Chinese 
line that the U.S. and not China caused 
the present difficulties. She quotes the 
Chinese proverb, “He who ties a knot 
must untie it.” If her husband had adopt- 
ed that attitude in 1972, we would never 
have been able to agree to the Shanghai 
Communiqué [in which both nations 
pledged to work toward the full normal- 
ization of diplomatic relations]. Instead 
we decided to disagree on issues where 
our differences were irreconcilable and go 








| tion of contacts between high-level Ad- 





Nixon and Zhou Enlai celebrate the new friendship in 1972 











forward together on the major issue that 
united us. We need a similar approach 
today. | 

The timing and choreography of the 
steps each side takes toward a restora- 
tion of our relations can only be agreed 
upon through private diplomacy at the 
highest level. For this and other reasons, 
the Administration should consider tak- 
ing one step on its own now: the resump- 


ministration officials and Chinese 
Officials. To leave the present and future 
leaders of China isolated, nurturing their 
resentments and even hatred of the U.S. 
because of what they consider to 
be unjustified actions against 
China, is senseless and counter- 
productive. The Great Wall of 
China is very thick. It is hard 
enough to be heard when you 
are inside the wall. It is impossi- 
ble to be heard when you are 
outside. 
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Some hopeful notes 

A very positive factor is that in 
our sometimes very tense dis- | 
cussions, not one of the Chinese 
leaders had a negative word to 
say about President Bush. They | 
would sometimes blame the 
Congress, the media and the 
Voice of America, but never the 
President. Barbara and George 
Bush [who served as chief of 
the US. Liaison Office in Beij- 
ing from 1974 to 1975] are re- 
spected and warmly remem- 
bered in China as old friends. 

Now that that sanctions bill 
has been reported out of com- 
mittee with the Senate language 
virtually intact [the measures 
would suspend trade assistance, 
freeze exports of satellites and 
certain nuclear material and halt risk 
insurance for firms doing business in 
China], the President will probably con- 
clude that he has no choice politically 
but to sign it. We can expect some neg- 
ative fallout from the Chinese on the 
matter, but because of their bedrock re- 
spect for the President, I believe the fur- 
ther disruption in our relations, while 
unfortunate and unnecessary, will not be 
fatal. 

Lashing out at hard-line Chinese 
leaders with further sanctions might 
make us feel better, but it will hurt mil- 
lions of innocent Chinese people we are 
trying to help. The reactionaries in the 
Chinese leadership believe that China 
got along with very little contact with 
the West for centuries and that if nec- 
essary it can do so today. Rather than 
isolating China’s leaders, this is the 
time to engage them in a constructive 
dialogue. we 
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America Abroad 


SS ame ee 
Strobe Talbott TALLINN 


Washington’s Captive Policy 


he Soviet empire is disintegrating so quickly and in so many ways that nei- 

ther Moscow nor Washington has been able to adjust its policies fast enough 
to keep up with events. Last week, while the East German regime went into free 
fall, nationalists in the Estonian parliament prepared to consider a resolution 
that explicitly challenges the legitimacy of Soviet rule and implicitly raises the 
possibility of an eventual declaration of independence. 

Late last month Mikhail Gorbachev privately encouraged the leaders of Es- 
tonia and the other two Baltic republics, Latvia and Lithuania, to keep pushing 
for “self-determination.” But, Gorbachev continued, “you must not demand that 
you leave the U.S.S.R.” There were nods in the room from those who fear a vio- 
lent Russian backlash against the Balts for their self-assertiveness and against 
Gorbachev himself for his tolerance of separatism. 

“We must guarantee that the = 
process of evolving toward sover- 
eignty in Estonia doesn’t jeopardize 
perestroika in the Soviet Union,” 
says Arnold Green, 69, a veteran 
government official in Tallinn. 
“Otherwise, it will be a catastrophe 
for all of us.”” 

But the caution of the Old Guard 
is giving way to the impatience of 
younger Estonians, They are gam- 
bling that the economic crisis of the 
US.S.R. is so severe and so all ab- 
sorbing for the Kremlin—and that 
preserving the goodwill of the out- 
side world is so crucial—that not 
even hard-liners will have the stom- 
ach for a crackdown. For a while, 
the Balts may settle for some kind of 
semiautonomous status in a far loos- 
er Soviet confederation. But in these 
dizzying times, “semi” may become 
a euphemism for almost total, and 
“a while” may be a matter of a few Tomorrow's generation and a Lithuanian flag 
years rather than decades. 

The USS. has its own Baltic dilemma. The American government never ac- 
cepted the Soviet annexation of the republics 49 years ago. To this day, the State 
Department recognizes “legations” of anti-Communist émigrés as the “represen- 
tatives of the last free and legal governments” of their captive homelands. Ameri- 
can diplomats have long avoided traveling to the Baltic capitals of Tallinn, Riga 
and Vilnius, since going there requires Moscow’s permission. 

The diplomatic boycott made moral and political sense as long as Baltic inde- 
pendence seemed an impossible dream. Now the policy is applied too rigidly. An 
Estonian Deputy Prime Minister, Rein Otsason, and the republic’s party ideolo- 
gist, Mikk Titma, wanted to come to the U.S. recently to lay the foundation for 
what may be the next free government of their country. But the U.S. delayed the 
visitors’ visas and gave them the official cold shoulder once they arrived. 

“The U.S. doesn’t recognize Moscow’s right to rule Estonia,” complains Rein 
Veideman. a leader of the pro-independence Popular Front, “but it also doesn’t 
recognize Tallinn’s right.” 

The months ahead are going to require finesse on everyone’s part. The 
Balts have to be at least as clever as they are bold in defining sovereignty. Mos- 
cow is going to have to adopt an increasingly imaginative and elastic definition 
of what it means to be a republic of the U.S.S.R. And American policymakers 
ought to acknowledge that the kinds of people it once considered Kremlin quis- 
lings are now champions of the goal that the U.S. itself has advocated for near- 
ly a half-century. co 
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Bye-Bye 
Moderates 


A ballot surprise for Hussein 


n preparing his subjects for Jordan's 

first parliamentary elections in 22 years, 
King Hussein offered a piece of advice: 
avoid voting for “extremists.” But when 
voters went to the polls last week, they ig- 
nored his warning in fairly spectacular 
fashion. With 647 candidates running for 
80 seats, the biggest winner turned out to 
be the fundamentalist Muslim Brother- 
hood. Its candidates and supporters won 
34 seats. The Communists and others of 
the far left also made gains. By contrast, 
the moderate factions that Hussein has en- 
trusted with day-to-day power for more 
than two decades suffered heavy losses. 

The elections were prompted by riot- 
ing last April among Jordan’s Bedouin 
community, the base of Hussein’s support, 
to protest consumer price hikes. In addi- 
tion, there was widespread suspicion that 
recent governments have been riddled 
with corruption. But the strong showing 
by the fundamentalists suggested a rejec- 
tion of the secular Western values person- 
ified by the King himself. 

Jordan’s new Parliament is the first to 
reflect Hussein’s decision last year to sev- 
er the country’s administrative and legal 
links to the Israeli-occupied West Bank. 


Half the members of the previous Parlia- | 


ment had theoretically represented the 
West Bank; all members of the new Par- 
liament are residents of the East Bank. 

Hussein’s change of policy posed a di- 
lemma for Jordanians of Palestinian ori- 
gin. Most of them 
wanted to vote, but by 
doing so some feared 
they might be adding 
fuel to the argument of 
right-wing Israelis 
that Jordan, rather 
than the West Bank, 
should be viewed as 
the true Palestinian 
homeland. 

The King pro- 
nounced himself “quite 
satisfied” with the 
election outcome. But 
the potential exists 
for Muslim Brother- 
hood legislators to 
form a coalition with radical leftists to 
embarrass him. To be sure, the Hashem- 
ite King retains the power to disband Par- 
liament and rule without it. But after call- 
ing the elections under popular pressure, 
he would presumably be reluctant to exer- 
cise such authority. i 
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GOOD NEWS 





S0Q0Q Kids Get 
Signals St S aight! 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURES 
THAT SCHOOL KIDS LEARN 
RULES OF SAFETY AT 
SAFETYVILLE, U.S.A. 


It only takes a second for a 
youngster to dash into the street. 
But at 30 miles an hour it takes you 
6 seconds to stop your car. 

And that’s the nightmare of 
every parent. 

The good news. is that now 
Fireman's Fund and other compa- 
nies sponsor Safetyville, U.S.A., a 
village in Sacramento, California, 
built to 1/3 scale, complete with 
streets, sidewalks, traffic signals, 
homes and buildings, even a rail- 
road station. 

Over the past four years, 30,000 
school children have graduated 
from Safetyville. 

They’ve learned how to cross 
the street on a “fresh” green light. 
How to report fires using the 911 
number. How to bike safely. How to 
avoid molestation situations. How 
to recognize and obey traffic signs. 
And other basic concepts of safety 
and law enforcement. 

Fireman’s Fund is delighted 
to underwrite the insurance for 
Safetyville. For over 126 years 
we've been insuring good news. We 
do it by concentrating exclusively 
on property and casualty insurance 
and by working with the finest 
independent agents. 

Ask your independent agent 
about business or personal insur- 
ance from Fireman's Fund. And 
next time you're near Sacramento, 
stop by Safety Center of California 
and see Safetyville, U.S.A. 














Fund Insurance Company 
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Newest Safetyville graduates pose by 1/3-scale state capitol replica. 
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Buick is the only American car 






Buick: the new symbol for quality in America. 

Buick has a strong commitment to customer 
satisfaction, to the quality of its products and the 
quality of its sales and service. 

There are many different ways to measure 
Buick’s progress. For example, in survey after survey 
Buick has ranked among the best in providing quality 
American cars and outstanding service. 

These surveys, conducted by J.D. Power and 
Associates, recently measured consumers’ opinions 
three different ways. One survey measured overall 
customer satisfaction with the product and dealer 


to make . the top 10... 


consumer surveys. 


service after one year of ownership. Another 
measured sales satisfaction with the car, the way it 
was sold and the way it was delivered by the dealer. 
And the third measured initial quality, based on 
owner-reported problems during the first 90 days of 
ownership. 

Out of over 150 models surveyed, Buick was the 
only domestic brand to make the top ten in all three 
of these surveys. 

Now, the 1990 editions of these premium 
automobiles are available for your inspection. If you're 

looking for quality —go looking for your Buick dealer. 


The New Symbol for Quality in America. 


| GM | Let's get it together...buckle up. 
©1989 GM Corp. All rights reserved. 


BUICK 


2D. Rewer and Associates 1949 Customer Satisfaction with Product Quatity and Dealer Service™ Hanck ranked 10th overall 199) New ( 
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World Notes 





NAMIBIA 


| Patience and 


Clenched Fists 


time voters snaked toward 
polling booths under a broiling 
sun last week as Namibia held 
United Nations—supervised 
elections that will lead the ter- 
ritory to independence after 74 
years of South African control. 
So great was the enthusiasm 
that more than 90% of the 
country’s 701,000 eligible vot- 
ers cast ballots. 

The leftist SWAPO Party, 
which led a guerrilla war 


against South Africa for 23 
years, is expected to win a ma- 
jority of the 72 seats in the Na- 
tional Assembly, but the key 


| question will be the size of its 
Mile-long lines of patient first- | 


victory. If SWAPO gains two- 
thirds of the seats, it will be 
able to frame the country’s 
new constitution on its own 
terms. But observers believed 
the voting procedures would 


| limit SWAPO’s prospects. Ex- 


ample: since about half the 
voters were illiterate, many 
were likely to be confused by 
the fact that nine of the ten 
contending parties had ballot 
symbols that were similar to 
SWAPO’s clenched fist. a 





Voters turned out en masse for elections leading to independence 
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Moawad, right, with Patriarch 


LEBANON 


Hell to 
The Chief 


The death of Lebanon’s body 
politic, so often declared, may 
yet prove to have been (slight- 
ly) exaggerated. Last week, 
meeting in an abandoned air 
base at Qlaiaat in northern 
Lebanon, 58 aging Deputies of 
the country’s parliament elect- 


ed René Moawad, 64, a moder- 
ate Maronite Christian lawyer 
who enjoys the backing of Syr- 
ia, to the presidency. The vote 


was a crucial step toward ful- | 


filling the conditions of the 
peace plan brokered last 
month by the Arab League. 
Moawad is opposed by 
General Michel Aoun, com- 
mander of the fanatically loyal 
Christian army in East Beirut. 


| Aoun is enraged that, as part of 


the peace plan, Moawad is 
willing to diminish Christian 
political power and let 40,000 
Syrian troops continue to occu- 
py large parts of Lebanon. 
Aoun is too weak to expel 
the Syrians himself but strong 
enough to create havoc. Last 
week his backers rioted and 
even roughed up their own re- 
ligious leader, the pro-Moawad 
Maronite Patriarch. iz 


BRITAIN 


This Tory 
Won’t Tarry 


Margaret Thatcher, Prime 
Minister ad infinitum, quit? 
Not yet, but maybe sooner 
than some dared hope. Last 
week Thatcher announced 
that she would not stand for a 
fifth consecutive term in office. 
She told the London weekly 
Sunday Correspondent she 
would lead the Conservative 
Party into the next election, 
likely to be held in 1991, but af- 
ter that there “will be plenty of 
people who can take over.” 
Thatcher plainly wanted 
to stop speculation that she 
might resign in the wake of 
the resignation of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer Nigel 
Lawson. 





INDIA 


Battle of the 
Bricks 


With India’s voters set to go to 
the polls next week, the coun- 
try’s attention was focused less 
on politics than on a religious 
dispute over the future of a 
16th century mosque in the 
North Indian town of Ayodh- 
ya. Militant Hindu groups 
claim that India’s Mogul con- 
querors built the mosque after 
destroying a temple marking 
the birthplace of the Hindu 


god Rama. The militants de- | 


mand that a temple to Rama 











Materials for Rama's new temple 
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| be built on the spot. India’s 


Muslim minority fiercely ob- 
jects to the plan. As tension has 
mounted in recent weeks, at 
least 400 people, most of them 
Muslims, have been killed in 


| communal rioting. 


With Hindus accounting 
for 83% of India’s 833 million 
people, Prime Minister Rajiv 
Gandhi permitted the mili- 
tants to lay the foundation 
stone for the new temple last 
week. The Hindu extremists 
are the vanguard of a growing 
movement led by the Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party. Its aim: to 
establish a Hindu Rashtra— 
Hindu Nation. = 


| 





CANADA 
Can a Mountie 


Be Turbaned? 


The Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police are a much loved na- 
tional symbol. But a proposal 
by R.C.M.P. Commissioner 
Norman Inkster to make their | 
trademark flat-brimmed dress 
hat optional for Sikh recruits, 
whose religion demands they 
wear turbans, is pitting tradi- | 
tionalists against civil rights 
advocates and the immigrant | 
community. 

The R.C.M.P. wants to in- 
crease its minority recruits. 
Less than 1% are members of 
such non-European groups as 
Asians and blacks, who consti- 
tute 6.3% of the population. 
The Justice Department has 
concluded that the hat require- | 
ment discourages Sikhs from 
joining the force and would 
probably fail a court challenge. 
But Alberta housewife Dot | 
Miles, 62, a self-described 
“caring Canadian,” and her 
two sisters gathered 150,000 
signatures on petitions to re- 
tain the dress code, and sym- 
pathetic legislators presented 
the results to Parliament. 

Fearing that racism is in- 
volved, Sikh leaders point out | 
that turbaned Sikhs served in 
the British army in two world 
wars and now work in many 
Canadian police forces. After 
seven months’ study, the gov- 
ernment has still not decided 
whether the Mounties will get 


their turbaned men. a 
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Breakthrough 
In Virginia 


Ina model of ‘crossover politics, Douglas Wilder 





becomes the first elected black Governor and 


shows others how to crash the color line 








| BY WALTER SHAPIRO 


Not every dream deferred 
dries up like a raisin in the 
sun. In politics it can some- 


Z : : 
epee times ripen and harden intoa 
tough kernel of ambition, as 


the unimaginable slowly becomes trans- 
formed into the attainable. Such a gradual 
| course requires patience, guile and disci- 
pline, rather than flamboyant words and 
heroic poses. But the subtlety of these strat- 
agems should never mask the majesty of 
the dream or the boldness of the dreamer 
So it was with a Virginia political 
trailblazer named Douglas Wilder. Back 
in 1975, when Wilder was the only black 
in the state senate (and the first since 
1890), he gave voice to his overarching as- 
pirations, a notion of empowerment far 
beyond what seemed plausible amid the 
genteel conservatism of the Old Domin- 
ion. “If people will elect you Lieutenant 
Governor,” Wilder predicted with star- 
tling prescience, “they'll elect you Gover- 
nor. I would think it would be an interest- 
ing test somewhere along the line for a 
black to run for one of those positions so 
as to put prejudice right on the line.” 
| Fourteen years later, election night 
| 1989, Wilder himself provided Virginia 
voters—and, by implication, the nation as 
a whole—with the most ambitious refer- 
endum on black political progress since 
Jesse Jackson first dabbled in presidential 
primaries. With Wilder, the grandson of 
slaves, battling to become the nation’s 
first elected black Governor, it seemed al- 
| most commonplace that black mayoral 
candidates from Seattle to New York City 
were winning their own landmark races 
Faithful to his prediction, Wilder had 
clambered onto the statewide leadership 
ladder with his election as Lieutenant 
Governor in 1985. In contrast to Jackson’s 





often divisive politics of prophecy, Wilder 
was now the candidate of consensus prog- 
ress and a united Democratic Party. If 
successful, he would become the model for 
future black crossover politicians who 
could triumph in places like Virginia, 
where the electorate was 80% white 

No longer did Wilder risk racial po- 
larization by talking about putting preju- 
dice to the test. Now 58, his hair silver, his 
manner reassuring and his smile infec- 
tious, Wilder had grown far too adroit to 
speak of racial issues in anything other 
than soft, almost dulcet, tones. Through- 
out the 1980s, Wilder had consciously 


shaped his persona to make his blackness | 


and ground-breaking achievements seem 


almost boring and quietly inevitable. He | 


did not disown his racial identity, tossing 
off laugh lines like, “How can I not think 
of myself as a black man? I shave.” His 
style, rather, was to envelop the historic 
implications of his campaign in a protec- 
tive cloak of Bill Cosbyesque banalities 

Wilder’s strategy appeared to be 
working so well that few expected elec- 
tion night to be a Maalox Moment. All 
the published pre-election surveys had 
shown Wilder leading his Republican ri- 
val J. Marshall Coleman by margins of 
4% to 15%. Even an initial television exit 
poll had anointed Wilder with a 10 per- 
centage-point triumph. But by the time 
Wilder felt comfortable enough to declare 
victory, his razor-thin lead had stabilized 
about where it would end up: just 6,582 
votes out of a record 1.78 million ballots 
cast. That was enough, however, for Vir- 
ginia’s Governor-elect to declare proudly, 
“As a boy, when I would read about an 
Abe Lincoln or a Thomas Jefferson 
when I would read that all men are creat- 
ed equal and that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable 
rights... . I knew it meant me.” 
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Wilder’s wafer-thin win should have 
been all the more satisfying, for it under- 
lines the extent of the racial barriers that 
he has surmounted. But in the topsy-turvy 
world of political analysis, this Virginia 
victory was measured against the unreal- 
istically optimistic expectations raised by 
the pre-election surveys and as a result 
was somehow found wanting. According 
to the final CBS/New York Times exit 
polls, Wilder won an impressive 39% of 
the white vote. In 1988 Democratic pri- 
maries, Jackson never came close to this 
type of biracial mandate. Moreover, 
Wilder ran neck and neck with Coleman 
among all voters over 45, the group most 
likely to remember the era of “massive re- 
sistance” in the mid-1950s, when Prince 
Edward County shut down its public 
schools rather than integrate them 

Wilder, himself a product of segregat- 
ed education and law school at Howard 
University, will be the embodiment of 
state government for the next four years 
When he is inaugurated in January, he will 





power than any other elected black official 
in the nation’s history. (P.B.S. Pinchback 
hitherto the nation’s only black Governor, 
served for just four weeks in Louisiana dur- 
ing Reconstruction.) But there is also an 
important symbolic dimension to Wilder's 
election. It is sobering to remember that 
Just one other black has been elected to 
major statewide office since Reconstruc- 
tion: former Republican Senator Edward 
Brooke of Massachusetts. Only two black 
Congressmen and a handful of the nation’s 
other 7,000 black elected officials serve 
constituencies in which blacks are not a 
majority. Even David Dinkins’ triumph in 
New York City was a reminder of the con- 
straints on black political power; most big- 
city mayors operate in a no-win environ- 
ment, where their capacity to be blamed 
for insoluble urban problems far exceeds 
their powers and resources 

Wilder's ascension inevitably prompt- 
ed journalists to dust off their favorite Vir- 
ginia clichés ranging from “Capital of the 
Confederacy” to political V.O 
Key's 1949 description of the state’s old- 


scientist 





family oligarchy as a “political museum 
piece.” But, in truth, Virginia has changed 
almost beyond recognition in the past 20 
years. A booming urban corridor, which in- 
cludes two-thirds of the state’s 
curves south from the Washington suburbs 
of northern Virginia Richmond 
and heads east to the bustling Tidewater 
area around Norfolk. Although no Demo- 
cratic presidential contender has carried 
Virginia since Lyndon Johnson in 1964, the 
party has controlled state government since 
the 1981 election of L.B.J.’s son-in-law, the 
popular Governor (and Senator) 
Chuck Robb. The respected current Gover- 


voters 


crosses 


now 


nor, Gerald Baliles, cannot succeed himself 


under state law. As political scientist Larry 
Sabato of the University of Virginia puts it 
“T think of Virginia today more as a Middle 
Atlantic state than a Southern state 

In Richmond the hurrahs 
Wilder’s election have been tempered by 


over 


an almost equal amount of hand wrin 
over his meager margin. But no 
should have expected Wilder's candidacy 


one 


to usher in the millennium of a color- 
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Winning by a whisker 
Wilder got fewer votes 
than his white running 


mates 
5 in millions and 
% of vote 
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Terry Beyer Wilder 


Attorney Lieutenant Governor 
General Governor 





The vote by race... 
Wilder 





Whites 
.and sex 


a4 


S News/New York Times extt poll 


Blacks 





Wilder celebrates his 
victory last week: a triumph 
for consensus 


blind electorate. Coleman has contributed 
to this yes-but mood by threatening to call 
for a recount, though his chances of a res- 
urrection appear scant 

Political pundits have vied to quantify 
what is virtually unknowable: the precise 
number of Democratic-leaning white Vir- 
ginians who could not bring themselves to 
vote for a black candidate. Polls are unre- 
liable on this point, since few voters are 
secure enough in their bigotry to confess 
such blatant bias. Wilder strategists, per- 
haps reflecting their candidate’s de-em- 
phasis of racial issues, argue that their pu- 
tative lead was always exaggerated. “In 
none of our polling did we expect to have 
Doug much over 51%,” says Wilder poll- 
ster Mike Donilon. In other words, if the 
election was always destined to be a cliff- 
hanger, there was no dramatic last-min- 
ute drop-off of Wilder’s white support 

But the prevalent interpretation is 
that Wilder was forced to eke out such a 
narrow victory only because he was a 
black candidate. The most common 
benchmark is to measure Wilder’s vote 
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| Wilder clearly does not want to risk being 





Nation 


against the come-from-behind 54% to 
46% triumph of Democrat Donald Beyer 
over Edwina (“Eddy”) Dalton in the bat- 
tle for Lieutenant Governor. What gives 
piquancy to this comparison is that Beyer, 
a Volvo dealer and political neophyte, 
was running against the widow of a for- 
mer Governor. “Wilder would have won a 
victory similar to Beyer’s if he had been 
white,” contends Sabato. But this is a bit 
facile. “You've got to look at the races 
separately,’ says Mandy Grunwald, 
Beyer’s media consultant. “Coleman ran 
a better closing campaign than Dalton.” 
For his part, Wilder seems doggedly 
determined not to discover any larger mor- 
als in his victory. Having adroitly kept 
Jackson out of the state—except to catch 
planes at Washington National Airport— 


drawn into the morass of national black 
politics. Ata Wednesday press conference, 
the victorious candidate went so far as to 
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insist, “There isn’t any lesson to learn from 
what we did in Virginia, as a prototype rel- 
ative to being a black candidate.” While 
there are few similarities other than race 
between him and Atlanta Mayor Andrew 
Young, who is planning a 1990 race for 
Georgia Governor, Wilder's entire career 
can be viewed as a political primer for oth- 
er crossover black candidates trying to win 
ina largely white world. Some of its lessons: 


Remember, black politics is minority 
politics. Today Wilder can say, with al- 
most perverse pride, “I’ve never been 
identified as an activist.” Even during the 
turbulent 1960s, Wilder was far more con- 
cerned with amassing wealth (he is now a 
millionaire) as a trial lawyer than with 
civil rights protest. In his successful bid 








(Voters could 
choose two issues) 





for state senate in 1969, he shrewdly out- 
maneuvered the would-be candidate of 
the Richmond black establishment, 
pointedly set up his headquarters in the 
downtown business district and won an 
estimated 18% of the white vote. 

As the only black in the state senate, 
Wilder was destined to stand out, even if 
he had not in those days worn his hair ina 
bushy Afro and favored flashy suits. His 
initial speech was an eloquent, albeit 
quixotic, lament over the racist lyrics in 
the official state anthem, Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginia. Even his friends chastised 
Wilder for such an impolitic gesture, but 
he explained that the song “got under my 


White Lies, Bad Polls 





efore last week’s unexpectedly close Virginia contest, Pollster Harrison Hick- 

man got revealing results by making an offbeat correlation. When white vot- 
ers were questioned by white pollsters, Hickman found, they favored Republican 
Marshall Coleman by 16 points. But when whites were telephoned by interviewers 
with recognizably black intonation, they leaned to Douglas Wilder by 10 points. 

The fact that Americans are notoriously unreliable when answering ques- 
tions related to race was dramatically evident in the Virginia and New York City 
elections. Although several surveys in the final fortnight gave Wilder and David 
Dinkins comfortable leads (as high as 15 points for Wilder and 18 points for Din- 
kins), both contests turned out to be squeakers. 

The phenomenon is not new: seven years ago, Los Angeles Mayor Tom Brad- 
ley seemed to be leading in California’s gubernatorial election—until the ballots 
were counted and he lost by less than a point. Some whites were reluctant to ad- 
mit to pollsters that they planned to vote against a black. 

Racism in the crude sense does not necessarily motivate people to misinform 
pollsters, Hickman says. Rather, some respondents succumb to a misguided urge 
to give answers they think will please the questioner. Whatever the reason, poll- 
sters in black-white contests should learn to take the discrepancy into account— 
at least until such racial match-ups cease to be novelties. a 
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skin so bad that I just couldn't resist it.” 
(Now largely ignored, the song is unlikely 
to be featured at Wilder's inaugural.) 

But Wilder soon began learning how to 
be a political insider, not a lonely crusader. 
He bridged centuries of Virginia history by 
forging personal alliances with rural con- 
servatives and deflected racially insensitive 
comments with wit and humor. Even as he 
waged a long and ultimately successful 
fight to establish a state holiday in honor of 
Martin Luther King Jr., Wilder’s legisla- 
tive priorities reflected the interests of trial 
lawyers and the Richmond business com- 
munity. In back-room bargaining, Wilder 
was a tough, unyielding adversary. “A lot 
of people don’t like him,” says J.T. (“Jay”) 
Shropshire, the clerk of the state senate 
who became a Wilder confidant. “But they 
respect him because he won’t back down.” 


Take the slow train to the mountaintop. 
In 1982 Wilder convincingly demonstrated 
his power, not only as the state’s pre-emi- 
nent black politician but also as a force to 
reckon with in the Virginia Democratic 
Party. Just months after Robb became the 
state’s first Democratic Governor in over a 
decade, Wilder single-handedly blocked 
his choice for the U.S. Senate nomination. 
His pretext was that the would-be nominee 
had been too prolix in his praise of the 
Byrd dynasty that had dominated the state 
in the segregationist era. Wilder’s gambit 
was to threaten to run for the Senate him- 
self as an independent and split the party's 
vote. The result: Robb backed down, and 
the party, with Wilder's blessing, nominat- 
ed a compromise candidate. 

All this Byzantine maneuvering was 
but a prelude to Wilder's breakthrough: his 
nomination for Lieutenant Governor in 
1985. Virtually no leading white politicians 
wanted Wilder on the ticket; the issue was 
whether they would risk his wrath to keep 
him off. Wilder cemented a successful alli- 
ance with Baliles, the underdog for the gu- 
bernatorial nomination, because he was in 
the weakest position to resist a black run- 
ning mate. “There were people in the Ba- 
liles campaign,” Wilder recalled afterward, 
“who didn’t want me on the ticket either.” 

Wilder's statewide campaign in 1985 
can best be understood as the test market- 
ing of the candidate for the 1989 guberna- 
torial race. Strapped for campaign cash, 
Wilder made news by touring each of the 
state’s 95 counties. He neutralized stereo- 
types by filming a TV ad trumpeting his 
endorsement by a prototypical rural po- 
liceman, who looked like an extra from 
Smokey and the Bandit. Even when his 
G.O.P, opponent attacked him for owning 
slum property and being reprimanded by 
the state supreme court for unduly delay- 
ing a client’s case, the normally combat- 
ive Wilder turned the other cheek. As 
Paul Goldman, Wilder’s longtime back- 
stage strategist, explains, “One of the 

















| things we learned in 1985 is that if you 
don’t think about race, it doesn’t matter.” 
Wilder won with what, compared with 
last week’s results, seems almost a land- 
slide margin: nearly 52% of the vote. 
Wilder never faced a serious challenge 
for the gubernatorial nomination once he 
| pressured State Attorney General Mary 
Sue Terry to defer her own ambitions until 
1993. There was grumbling in the Robb 
faction of the state party, but once again, 
no one wanted to risk an open schism by 
trying to deprive Wilder of his moment on 
the mountaintop. There was no chance ofa 
racially divisive primary, since Virginia 
Democrats, unlike those in other Southern 
States, nominate by convention. In a sense, 
Wilder was the beneficiary of old-fash- 
ioned back-room politics, just as Irish, Ital- 
ian and Jewish candidates were in the ur- 
ban North decades ago. With the aid of the 
Robb and Baliles organization, plus his 
own ties to Richmond business interests, 
| Wilder was able to raise $7.2 million, 
avoiding the traditional fate of ill-funded 
black candidates. 


Find a silver-bullet issue even more pow- 
erful than race. The Wilder camp braced 
for a close contest, even after Coleman, 
perhaps their weakest Republican chal- 
lenger, won a bruising three-way G.O.P 
primary. Coleman immediately launched 
a fusillade of negative spots, dredging up 
the personal charges against Wilder from 
the 1985 campaign. Without a cutting is- 
sue to transform the debate, the internal 
calculus in the Wilder campaign was that 
its candidate was mired at around 45% 
support, partly because of Democratic de- 
fections stemming from a rancorous coal 
miners’ strike in southwestern Virginia 
and a Labor Day riot among black college 
students in Virginia Beach. 

Enter Doug Wilder, divorced, father 
| of three and abortion-rights crusader. 
Coleman was a tempting target, since he 
had placated the Republican right by op- 
posing all abortions, even in cases of rape 
and incest. Wilder media consultant 
Frank Greer prepared an abortion ad, al- 
most certain to be emulated by other pro- 
choice Democrats in 1990. Framing the 
issue in age-old conservative rhetoric, the 
spot featured images of Thomas Jefferson 
as an announcer intoned, “Doug Wilder 
| believes the government shouldn't inter- 

fere in your right to choose. He wants to 
keep politicians out of your personal life.” 
It was the next sentence, perhaps the 
most important in the campaign, that 
provided the thematic subtext: “Don’t let 
Marshall Coleman take us back.” 

That line was much more than just a 
| reminder of the era before Roe vy. Wade. It 
| also consciously harked back to segrega- 

tionist, backwater Virginia, a sleepy 
Southern state dominated by the oligar- 
chic Byrd machine. The implication was 
that not only abortion and race were at 
stake but even the state’s economic pros- 











A New Crop of Black Mayors 


ry “—— b € 
SEATTLE: though the city is only 10% 
black, Norman Rice defeated a white oppo- 
nent who campaigned against busing 


NEW HAVEN: Democrat John Daniels racked up 69% of the votes in a city that has long 


been considered a paradigm of ethnic politics 


perity. It is oversimplistic to attribute too 
much influence to a single TV ad in a me- | 
dia-glutted statewide campaign. But the | 
abortion issue was framed in a way that | 
allowed Wilder to make inroads among 
racially tolerant, upscale voters who 
might be tempted to vote Republican on 
economic grounds. In affluent northern | 
Virginia, Wilder ran a crucial two per- 
centage points ahead of his 1985 showing 
“Abortion is the symbolic issue for a tre- 
mendous life-style change,” says Gold- 
man. “And so is voting for Doug Wilder.” 
Virginia has always been in the fore- 
front of racial change. It was at James- 
town in 1619 that the first shipload of 
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CLEVELAND: in a nasty race against a black 
opponent, State Senator Mike White pre- | 
vailed by winning the most white votes | 
| 
| 








captive Africans later destined for slavery 
disembarked. It was at Appomattox in 
1865 that the Confederacy surrendered 
It was in Virginia in the 1950s that men 
who fancied themselves learned penned 
some of the last erudite-sounding but 
morally bankrupt justifications for segre- 
And it will be in Richmond on 
13 that there will be a black hand on 
the Bible when Lawrence Douglas Wild- 
er is sworn in as Virginia’s 73rd Gover- 
nor. It is not only in Berlin that ugly 
walls and once impassable barriers are 
tumbling down in a world bright with 
change —Reported by Laurence I. Barrett/ 
Washington and Don Winbush/Richmond 
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Prince Edward and the Past 








BY LANCE MORROW 


The slave quarters vanished 

long ago. The blackened 

chimney of the plantation 

house still stands in the 

wooded farm country of 
Prince Edward County, 60 miles south- 
west of Richmond. Vanessa Venable’s an- 
cestors, who were slaves there, dug the 
clay that made the bricks. 

Now Vanessa Venable owns the plan- 
tation, or 600 acres of it. The chimney is 
her haunting and triumphant little ruin. 
Mrs. Venable, a schoolteacher for 42 
years and past president of the Prince Ed- 
ward County N.A.A.C.P., 
| lives with her husband, the 

Rev. H.R. Venable, in a 
brick bungalow on the site 
of the slave owners’ house, 
The order of things, the 
| feudal inevitabilities, can be 
changed, with endurance. 
The Old South was always 
saying No! in thunder, and 
Virginia had a gift of elo- 
quent defiance. In 1959, 
rather than submit to feder- 
al court orders to merge 
their two public school sys- 
tems (black and white), the 
supervisors of Prince Ed- 
ward County closed them 
down, and then kept them 
closed for five years. It was 
an extension of “massive 
resistance,” the last stand of 
states’ rights. The position 
was argued in high legal- 











Massive resistance has faded, but something hidden remains 


about those years called them “the lost 
generation.” Many have transmitted the 
traumas—illiteracy, for example, indif- 
ference to learning, a sense of defeat—to 
their own children. 

Prince Edward has a sort of archaic 
rural beauty, with sleek Black Angus cat- 
tle grazing, hay baled in cylinders in the 
fields and an enveloping sweetness of 
landscape and seasons. It is—or was—a 
peculiar charm of the county that virtual- 
ly everyone knew everyone else, and 
spoke with outward courtesy. Most of the 
families, black and white, have roots that 
go back 200 years, their lives, for good and 
ill, entwined. The blacks lived in intricate 


Black and white students ride a school bus on election day 





the county’s commercial center. The pub- 
lic schools struggled along in a state of 


mediocrity, trying to repair the damage. | 
Vanessa Venable remembers a 13-year- | 


old girl standing at a blackboard. She was 
asked to add 34 and 26. She began to weep 
uncontrollably. She did not even know 
how to write a number. So she and Mrs. 
Venable stood at the blackboard for long 
minutes, crying hopelessly together. 

In 1972 Prince Edward County’s pub- 
lic schools had the lowest test scores in 
Virginia. But in the years since then, the 
public schools have made a gradual and 
remarkable recovery. Now Prince Ed- 
ward County High School’s student body 
is 62% black, 38% white. The tuition to 
attend the white private school (some 630 
white students and six black) is now 
$2,495, and many white families have de- 


| cided they can find a superior education 





(free) at the public schools. Even white 
families from surrounding 
counties are applying. Test 
scores for students in the 
public schools now ap- 
proach the national aver- 
age. The range of achieve- 
ment remains stunningly 
wide: the high school has 
gifted students and func- 
tional illiterates. Prince Ed- 
ward High’s debating and 
forensics teams are state 
champions. The yearbook, 
slick, lively and profession- 
al, wins awards. Some stu- 
dents go to nearby Hamp- 
den-Sydney College and 
Longwood College for ad- 
vanced courses. School Su- 
perintendent James M. An- 
derson Jr. and his teachers 
have accomplished an aca- 
demic resurrection. 

Prince Edward County 
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isms. But in deeper truth, From “the lost generation” to academic resurrection. 


Senator Harry F. Byrd Sr. 
and other leaders of white Virginia were 
constructing a cathedral of rhetoric (“in- 
terposition ... sacred duty ... priceless 
natural right ...”) to enshrine the rem- 
nants of the nation’s original sin, slavery. 
Prince Edward County’s whites estab- 
lished a private school system for their 
own children, and offered to help blacks 
do the same. The blacks insisted on inte- 
grated public schools. Black families that 
were lucky sent their children to relatives 
in other counties or states where the pub- 
lic schools were open. But many of the 
children went five years without entering 
a classroom. At last, the Supreme Court 
ordered the public schools reopened, and 
racially integrated. By that time, a gener- 
ation of Prince Edward's black children 
had been profoundly wounded. Many 








dependency upon the whites, who owned 
the land and held the power. But the foun- 
dation of white paternalism was segrega- 
tion: when segregation was endangered, 
the relationship dissolved. 

Vanessa Venable was teaching ninth 
grade in the black school system in 1959 
when the county shut down the public 
schools. The blacks knew nothing in ad- 
vance. “I went to school one morning,” 
Mrs. Venable remembers, “and the super- 
intendent told us that Prince Edward 
County had gone out of the education 
business. I was shocked. It was like you 
had been living with vipers all around you 
and didn’t know it.” 

When the public schools reopened, 
1,600 black children came to class... and 
four whites. The private white schools 


have never recovered. The drama blew a | flourished, eventually moving into hand- 


hole in their lives. A documentary film | some quarters upon 53 acres in Farmville, 
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never had racial violence, 
or the lynching meanness 


| that seeped up in those years in Alabama 





and Mississippi. But the bruise of the past 
is deep. The students segregate them- 
selves, black clusters and white clusters, 
in the school cafeteria. They struggle to 
describe the abiding significance of race 
in Prince Edward County. They cannot 
quite find the word for what they suspect 
in the hearts of the other race. Not “preju- 
dice.” Not “hatred,” not “intolerance,” 
exactly. It is, they say, something hidden, 
and always there. 

In the county, whose population is 
roughly half white, half black, the vote 
last week was 2,821 for Douglas Wilder 
and 2,732 for Marshall Coleman. The 
mood after election day was strangely 
subdued. The election was too close. 
Blacks declined to celebrate. They 
seemed to fear that a recount might take 
the victory away. w 
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DEWAR’S PROFTEER: 
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DEWAR’S.“W HITE LABEL. oa ‘ 
HOME: Perth, Scotland. . 
AGE: 143. 
PROFESSION: Scotch whisky. 
HOBBY: Eavesdropping. “I get plenty of chances.” 
LAST BOOK READ: A Christmas Carol, Charles Dickens. 


“T’ve read it nearly every year since it came out.” 


LATEST ACCOMPLISHMENT: “Finally getting myself 
into one of these ads. But then people are always 
slow to recognize genius.” 
WHY I DO WHAT I DO: “As the perfect marriage of fine 
single malts, what else can I do? Besides, I quite enjoy it: 
QUOTE: “I don't utter quotable quotes; I inspire them?” 
PROFILE: Known for his taste as well as his deep 
appreciation for the good things in life. 

renerous to his friends, he is always a weleome guest 
during the holidays. 
HIS SCOTCH: “Frankly, I'm surprised you 
be obvious to even the most casual ob: 


DEWAR'S UNTO OTHERS: 
1-800°4-DEWARS 
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A Nice Guy Finishes First 





But Dinkins may not be tough enough to cope with New York 





BY JOELLE ATTINGER 
For more than two decades, 


74 blacks in New York City 
watched longingly as Afri- 
ret can-American mayors took 
control of a score of major 


cities. Though they constituted Gotham’s 
second largest ethnic group, blacks had 
not won a single citywide office. Last 
week they finally exulted in a triumph of 
their own. Drawing support from what he 
called a “gorgeous mosaic” 
of black, Hispanic and 7 
white voters, David Din- 
kins edged out former U.S 
Attorney Rudolph Giu- 
liani to succeed three-term 
Mayor Edward Koch 

Except for his race, the 
former Manhattan bor- 
ough president was hardly 
a bold choice for a city ac- 
customed to setting trends 
Courtly, cautious and un- 
failingly polite. Dinkins, 
62, is a classic clubhouse 
politician who spent 35 
years loyally trudging up 
the Democratic Party lad- 
der while more dynamic 
black leaders overshad- 
owed him. Seemingly con- 
tent to forge a career based 
more on amiability than 
activism, he had never dis- 
played the ruthless ambi- 
tion and toughness most 
New Yorkers thought it 
took to reach the top. Says 
his old friend and former 
Deputy Mayor Basil Patterson: “David 
was always showing up.” 

Yet after he announced his candidacy 
last February, Dinkins’ dignified demean- 
or struck a chord among New Yorkers 
who had grown weary of Koch’s prickli- 
ness and flip remarks. In the Democratic 
primary in September, 32% of white vot- 
ers combined with huge majorities of 
blacks and Hispanics to give Dinkins the 
nomination. Said Dinkins: “You voted 
your hopes and not your fears.” The No. | 
hope: that Dinkins could heal the racial 
divisions that are never far from the city’s 
surface 

So far, Dinkins has not done much 
beyond showing up—to respond to that 
hope. After trouncing Koch, he seemed 
prepared to coast into city hall on the eu- 
phoria of his primary win. He glad-handed 
his way through the general election, un- 
derestimating the potent challenge Giu- 


a 


DAY 


liani was mounting under the tutelage of 
media meister Roger Ailes. In the closing 
weeks of the race, Giuliani nearly over- 
came Dinkins’ double-digit lead in the 
polls. Giuliani launched a subtle appeal to 
the fears of white voters and exploited 
widespread disgust with the corruption 
that plagued Koch’s final term by raising 
troubling questions about Dinkins’ monu- 
mentally sloppy handling of his personal fi- 
nances, including failure to file income tax 
forms for four years in the early 1970s 





Giuliani claimed that Dinkins was 
seeking to evade taxes in a murky sale 
to his son of stock in a black-controlled 


broadcasting company. He followed up 
by disclosing that Dinkins had not listed 
on required financial-disclosure forms a 
vacation trip to France paid for in part 
by a close friend. Though Dinkins pro- 
vided plausible explanations for the 
lapses. the explanations were slow in 
coming. With more time, Giuliani might 
have been able to capitalize on his repu- 
tation as one of the nation’s toughest 
lawmen. When the candidates squared 
off in televised debates, Dinkins com- 
plained that Giuliani was behaving 
more like a prosecutor than a mayor 
Giuliani fired back, “I think the people 
of this town want a mayor who has 
nothing to fear from a prosecutor. 

New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
observes that what Dinkins does with his 
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victory is “more relevant” than the num- 
ber of votes that carried him into office. If 
the new mayor is to justify the hopes in- 
vested in him, he will have to display 
something more than the clubby concilia- 
tion that marked his previous career. The 
problems of crime, drugs, homelessness 
and substandard education cry out for so- 
lution or at least amelioration.. The infra- 
structure is literally blowing up, with a 
seemingly endless series of water-main 
explosions. Especially worrying are Din- 
kins’ close ties to powerful labor unions, 
some of which may clamor for pay in- 
creases just as the city grapples with a 
projected $1.3 billion budget deficit. Even 
some of Dinkins’ backers have qualms 
about his ability to hold the unions in 


% of each up who 
voted for Dinkins 
Black 





White Catholics 


Hispanics __ 


Source Chane! 2 Mews) New York Times exit poll 


Dinkins on election day: 
trudging up the ladder until 
he reached the top 


check. Says financier Felix Rohatyn, 
head of Dinkins’ informal team of eco- 
nomic advisers: “He is so innately decent 
that he is really not used to having to dis- 
appoint people. And yet. in this job, he'll 
have to.” 

Dinkins’ campaign manager Bill 
Lynch insists that the new mayor's con- 
sensus-building style will enhance his 
ability to deal with New York's seemingly 
intractable problems. Says Lynch: “The 
image that you have to be a tough guy to 
be mayor of New York is wrong.” Per- 
haps, but the choices that the new mayor 
will face are certainly going to be tough 
Says Ray Harding, head of the Liberal 
Party and Giuliani's earliest political ally 
“David Dinkins brings tranquillity, and 
that’s evidently what New York wants.” 
As tough times hit, New York might need 
much more than that With reporting by 
Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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Demonstrators in Tehran defile U.S. flags to mark the anniversary of the U.S. embassy seizure 


A Game of Winks and Nods 


Why both sides are downplaying a U.S. payment to Iran 


H n his Inaugural Address last January, 
George Bush obliquely appealed to 
Iran to work with him for the release of 
nine American hostages held by Islamic 
groups in Lebanon. Since then the U.S 
and Iran have carried on a delicate game 


| of winks and nods, feints and gestures 


The game sometimes requires both sides, 
for their own reasons, to pretend that they 
are not actually playing. And for the 
Americans, there is always the suspicion 
that the Iranian aloofness is for real 

Nonetheless, a subdued hope of move- 
ment surrounded the news last week that 
the U.S. had consented to repay $567 mil- 
lion in frozen Iranian assets. The agree- 
ment was reached after two days of nego- 
tiations between State Department legal 
adviser Abraham Sofaer and a senior ad- 
viser to Iran’s President Ali Akbar Ha- 
shemi Rafsanjani. The two met in the 
Hague, site of the Iran-U.S. Claims Tribu- 
nal that was set up as part of the 1981 deal 
that freed the 62 American embassy hos- 
tages in Tehran. Both sides agreed that 
Iran will be paid most of the balance re- 
maining in an account established to set- 
tle claims from U.S. banks that made 
loans to the Shah’s government before the 
1979 Islamic revolution 

Several months ago, Iran informed 
the tribunal that in its view most of the 
claims had been paid out. Tehran wanted 
the balance, now about $820 million, that 
remained of the $1.4 billion the account 
originally held. In 1987 the Reagan Ad- 
ministration had unsuccessfully resisted 
a similar $500 million claim by Iran 


against a different account. This time the 
Bush Administration responded by dis- 
patching Sofaer to the Hague. As part of 
the deal that was eventually reached, 
Iran agreed that $243 million from the 
account will be transferred to a third 
fund, covering claims against Iran by 
individual American citizens and 
corporations 

Iran has several times 
linked any effort on behalf 
of the hostages to the re- 
lease of Iranian assets. It 
calculates those to be 
worth far more than the 
amount unfrozen last 
week, including perhaps 
what it claims are $12 bil- 
lion in weapons purchased 
from the U.S. but never de- 
livered. So the Iranians’ 
public response to the deal 
in the Hague was luke- 
warm. Perhaps leery of 
giving domestic hard-lin- 
ers grounds to charge that the Islamic re- 
public is negotiating with the Great Satan, 
Deputy Foreign Minister Mahmoud 
Vaezi described the deal as a decision 
made by the Hague tribunal and not by 
Washington. “It has nothing to do with 
the U.S. Administration’s goodwill,” he 
insisted 

In fact, the deal had been reviewed 
in the White House by the National Se- 
curity Council and approved by George 
Bush, who had been urging the State 
Department to press ahead in the com- 








Washington sent in Sofaer 





plicated claims-settlement process. At 
his press conference last week the Presi- 
dent admitted to a hope that the agree- 
ment would eliminate a further obstacle 
to cooperation by the Iranians. “I'd like 
to get this underbrush cleaned out now,” 
he said. “I hope they will do what they 
can to influence those who hold these 
hostages.” 

But with memories of the Iran arms- 
for-hostages swaps still fresh, American 
Officials too have been careful to reject 
suggestions that the two nations are con- 
ducting anything like hostage negotia- 
tions. “You want to do things that are jus- 
tifiable on their own merits and defensible 
in terms of US. interests,” said a State 
Department official. “And if Iran wants 





| to take it as a signal, fine.” 


The next “signal” from the U.S. may 
be an agreement to pay compensation to 
survivors of those killed in the Iran Air 
passenger plane shot down in July 1988 
by the U.S.S. Vincennes. The US. has al- 
ready begun paying families of non-Irani- 
an passengers, but compensation to Irani- 
ans, who account for most of the 290 
people aboard, has been held up by a law- 
suit the Tehran government is pursuing 
against the U.S. in the International 
Court of Justice 
Iran’s Rafsanjani is believed by 
Washington to be anxious to dispose of 
the hostage issue quickly so he can open 
his war-ravaged country to the outside 
world. But powerful hard-liners still want 
to block any contact with the West. For- 
mer Interior Minister Ali Akbar Mohta- 
shami, one of the most intransigent of the 
revolutionary mullahs, was 

2 excluded from Rafsan- 

> jani’s government earlier 
this year. He can still get 
mobs out into the streets, 
however, as he proved by | 
leading large anti-Ameri- 
can demonstrations in 
Tehran earlier this month 
to mark the tenth anniver- 
sary of the seizure of the 
U.S. embassy. 

Events like that make 
the White House think | 
Rafsanjani cannot yet de- | 
liver even if he wants to 
“We're continuing behind 

the scenes to try to follow certain rabbit 
trails,” the President said last week. “So 
far, they've ended up at dead ends.” Earli- 
er this month U.S. intelligence sources re- 
ported rumors that the hostages would be 
released on the anniversary of the embas- 
sy seizure. That hope also proved false 
Now Americans must wait to see if the 
agreement in the Hague will amount toa 
further move in the hostage game, or just 
another dead end —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by William Dowell/Cairo and Jay 
Peterzell/Washington 
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The Losses Keep Mounting 


Michael and Kitty Dukakis suffer a nightmare year 








BY ROBERT AJEMIAN 
M ichael and Kitty Dukakis have in a 
year experienced an extraordinary 
fall from grace. Sixteen months ago, they 
stood, a charmed political pair, before a 
roaring Democratic Convention. Today 
they struggle to hold together their public 
and private lives 
In Massachusetts, Dukakis has be- 
come an object of political scorn. The 
Governor who boasted repeatedly 
during the 1988 presidential cam- 
paign of balancing ten budgets ina 
| row is drowning in red ink. His 
credibility is shot. Legislators he 
once controlled dismiss him as ir- 
relevant. Rarely has a lustrous rep- 
utation sunk so far so fast 
Last week, just a day before the 
anniversary of his lopsided defeat 
by George Bush, Dukakis’ woes 
| turned more personal. His wife, a 
recovering alcoholic, was rushed 
semiconscious to a Boston hospital, 
where her stomach was pumped 
Kitty Dukakis had in a desperate 
and irrational act downed some 
rubbing alcohol. These days liquor 
is forbidden in the Dukakis home 
At first Kitty tried to conceal the 
real story, but two days later, the 
family doctor released a guarded 
| statement declaring she was suffer- 
ing from exhaustion and depres- 
sion. Kitty, the statement ex- 
plained, had lately been taking 
antidepressants, a perilous mix 
with alcohol of any sort 
Her husband had seemed able 
to weather the punishing year, but 
Kitty found the return to stricken 
Massachusetts far harder to take 
She sorely missed the attention and 
glitter of the campaign. In Febru- 
ary, a few months after the election 
| defeat, she decided on her own to declare 
publicly that she was an alcoholic. Two 
years earlier, Kitty had revealed a lifetime 
dependence on diet amphetamines 
Early this year she began speaking 
out eagerly on the issue of substance 
| abuse. Her schedule of public appear- 
ances soon quickened. Elegant and direct 
in front of audiences, Kitty was in enthu- 
| siastic demand. She whisked off to speak 
| in the Midwest, then to Greece and back 
in 72 hours, then out again across the 
country. Her distraught husband watched 
in alarm. He knew well his wife’s deep in- 
securities. “Kitty can’t stand being out of 
the limelight,” he told a close aide. “I 
don’t know what to do.” 





Nation 











There was little he really could do. 
Over the years, Kitty had mostly set her 
own course. Aides remember her as an in- 
timidating figure at the statehouse, where 
she claimed an office a few doors from her 
husband’s. Often she threw her weight 
around, berating secretaries or barging 
unannounced into the Governor's corner 
office during meetings to ask personal 
questions. Never did Dukakis rebuke her 
openly. Usually he withheld delicate in- 


Governor and Mrs. Dukakis during a budget crisis in duly 


“Kitty can't stand being out of the limelight.” 


formation from her. Kitty was too prone 
to spilling secrets 

The presidential contest over, Kitty’s 
interest in state affairs dwindled. Her 
stage by now was bigger. A New York 
publisher paid her a large advance to 
write a book about the campaign, another 
undertaking that troubled her wary hus- 
band. Soon she was questioning col- 
leagues about the propriety of telling cer- 
tain sensitive anecdotes. The demands of 
the book only added to Kitty’s numerous 
pressures. Finally, she lost control 

The Governor's political pain has 
been no less acute. After years of phenom- 
enal double-digit growth, the Massachu- 
setts economy had at last slowed down. In 
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June, Dukakis was forced to raise tempo- 
rarily state income taxes by 15% to meet 
$700 million in last year’s unpaid bills. 
Last week, scarcely four months into the | 
current budget, the deficit had already 
soared to $730 million, far more than any- 
one imagined possible. As revenues 
sagged with no matching reductions in 
the state’s ambitious outlays, deficits rose 
and credit ratings withered. The financial 
ranking of once proud Massachusetts 
dropped to 49th among the states, ahead 
only of economically crippled Louisiana. 
Dukakis had his own solution: further 


tax increases of $600 million. Dismayed 





legislators warned that the public would 
never accept such hikes. As the debt 
., climbed dangerously, Democratic 
= leaders decided Dukakis was un- 
able to accept or even comprehend 
what had to be done. Worse, the 
Governor seemed incapable of 
bringing rivals together. Under 
weak leadership, opportunistic leg- 
islators are struggling to save pet 
projects while cutting into school 
budgets, law enforcement, the en- 
vironment and aid to the 


disadvantaged 
Bee ow could the steely Dukakis 
so lose his grip? Some say it 
took him months to get over the 
guilt of waging so flimsy a cam- 
paign. Others found confirmation 
of longstanding misgivings about 
Dukakis, the odd and uncomfort- 
able politician so pathetically inca- 
pable of relating to others. Exam- 
ple: never did he speak about his 
presidential defeat in a personal 
way to Massachusetts voters who 
were so stirred by his candidacy. 
They came to resent that | 

Whatever the reason, Dukakis’ 
free fall was remarkable. His cher- 
ished Massachusetts miracle was 
in tatters. In a rare admission of 
fault, he told an aide, “I missed the 
politics of it all.” He had believed 
the public would go along with 
more taxes. To many, the Gover- 
nor seemed back where he started years 
ago: an intelligent, principled man with- 
out imagination or passionate allies. 

As news of his wife’s plight spread last 
week, Dukakis seemed to gather sympa- 
thy. He stayed for hours at his wife’s bed- 
side, looking drawn and hurt as he | 
emerged from the hospital. Perhaps the 
dutiful husband had endured enough. 
Even within his own family, patience 
with Kitty was wearing thin. There was a 
certain irony to that. Kitty has for months 
wanted her husband to run for President 
again. Urgently, she pressed him to keep 
his mind open about 1992. Now, with her 
own vulnerabilities so drastically exposed, 
that goal seemed fainter than ever. a 
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He grew up on beluga caviar and Bizet'’s Carmen. 


He had a champion King Charles spaniel 
and a ‘52 roadster named Wanda. 


He had Europe at his feet and the world at his door 


But he never had a Waterman. 


How could I have known he had been so deprived. 
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Pas write. A Waterman pen expresses. For more than a century, this distinction has remained constant. In the precise, painstaking 
tooling, for example. In the meticulous balancing. In layer upon layer of brilliant lacquers. In accents gilded with precious metal 
Those who desire such an instrument of expression will find Waterman in a breadth of styles, prices and finishes. 
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Go Broke 








Blink or 





The budget battle nears the 
bottom line: bankruptcy 


n the Washington version of budget 
brinkmanship, the stakes range from 
the health of the world’s largest economy 


fate of a college student’s grant. All that 
and more were put at risk last week, when 
the capital’s political gamblers—the Pres- 
ident and the Democratic leaders of Con- 
gress—allowed the nation to bump up 
against the threat of bankruptcy. 

With only 17 hours to spare, Con- 
gress passed and George Bush signed a 
bill lifting the U.S. debt ceiling to $3.12 
trillion, thus averting a default. Granted 
authority to draw on an additional $250 





| billion of other people’s money, the Trea- 


sury is again able to pay the Govern- 
ment’s bills. 

The regular, inescapable need for 
new borrowing authority has inspired 
Democrats and Republicans alike to play 
dangerous, self-serving games. Hoping to 
revive Bush’s cherished reduction in the 
capital-gains tax, Senate Republicans 
considered attaching it to the debt-ceil- 
ing legislation. Majority Leader George 
Mitchell, increasingly playing the role of 
an unyielding Horatius at the Bridge, 
blocked them. Democrats similarly toyed 
with piggybacking onto the debt bill 
measures that Bush would veto if passed 
separately. Both sides backed off only 
when the nation was on the brink of 
insolvency. 

Nor are the games over. In a feisty 
mood, Bush urged reporters last week to 
go after Congress for thwarting his and 
the nation’s will. He vowed to leave in 
place automatic spending cuts that will 
trim $16.1 billion from the $1.2 trillion 
1990 budget unless Congress on its own 
cuts about $14 billion from the deficit 
without resorting to “gimmicks.”’ Unmen- 
tioned was the fact that most of the exist- 
ing gimmicks were first proposed by the 
Administration. 

Bush’s threat was undermined a day 
| later by his own Defense Department. 

Pentagon Comptroller Sean O’Keefe told 
the Senate Armed Services Committee 
that an $8.1 billion cut in defense would 
result in a 10% loss in U.S. combat readi- 
ness, an unacceptable political risk. 
Mitchell and House Speaker Tom Fo- 
ley have vowed to pass a “clean” budget 








bill, unadorned by amendments, before | 


Congress adjourns around Thanksgiving. 
A veto would leave the automatic cuts in 
force at least until next year, indiscrimi- 





and the strength of its armed forces to the | 











Grapevine 





GNAW, IT’S ONLY A TOY. First Mutt 
Millie might find this unappetizing, but 
one of the hottest items at a Capitol Hill 
pet shop is a $12.99 vinyl chew toy for 
dogs, molded in the likeness of First Mas- 
ter George Bush. “It sells really well,” says 
store manager Anne Yescavage, “because 
it’s got a little Dan Quayle coming out of 
his pocket.” Chew on that. 


JESSE ON THE LINE. Smarting from his 
exclusion from the campaigns of Douglas 
Wilder and David Dinkins, Jesse Jackson 
spent the day after their landmark elec- 
tions frantically phoning reporters to boast 
about his own recent endeavors. But Jack- 
son’s main purpose was to dismiss the no- 
tion that his nonparticipation in the Wild- 
er and Dinkins victories threatens his 


Fangs a lot for 
the executive lunch 








stature as the nation’s top black politician. Even remarking on his conspicuous 


absence, says Jackson, is “silly.” 


AD HOMINEM. If A! Haig, Tip O'Neill and similar notables can be lured into 
advertising, why not Albert Einstein? Turns out he’s dead. But, hey, his great 
grandson Ted, 28, a real estate broker, is available. So there is Ted in an Oldsmo- 





Whose Olds- 
mobile is it anyway? 


bile TV ad, chirping, “You can see [that the 
Olds is] perfect for today’s nuclear family.” 


THE NAYS OF TEXAS. I: was no surprise 
that voters in Texas last week overwhelming- 
ly rejected a proposal to triple the salary of 
state legislators, from $7,200 to $23,000. But 
state officials did win a consolation prize: no 
longer will they have to swear publicly that 
they paid no bribes to get elected; a signed 
statement will now suffice. 


GLASNOST ON GAS. For years USS. intelli- 
gence agencies claimed that the Soviet Union 
had stockpiled as much as 600,000 tons of poi- 
son gas; the Soviets insisted that they had 
none. Finally in March 1987, Moscow admit- 
ted to having 50,000 tons, a figure the CIA 
found unbelievable. Now, after deliberation, 


the CIA has come up with its own new estimate: 50,000 tons. 


STARK REMINDERS. It has been two years since an Iraqi missile plowed into 
the U.SS. Stark in the Persian Gulf, killing 37 sailors. The Iraqis apologized for 
their “mistake” and promised to compensate the U.S. So far, they have paid $37.3 
million in death and injury claims, but are balking at an additional $89.1 million 


bill for ship repairs. 


FUTURE SHOCK. If you want to 
predict an earthquake, ask the Sovi- 
ets. Some time ago, seismologist Vla- 
dimir Keilis-Brok and a colleague in a 
Soviet-American research project in 
Moscow concluded that California 
was due for a major banger in mid- 
October. The U.S. embassy passed 
word to Washington on Oct. 17—the 
day of the Northern California quake. 
Keilis-Brok says his researchers can 
predict with 80% probability that an 
earthquake will occur within five 
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nately slicing muscle as well as fat from years. 
most Government programs. z 
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American Notes 





Poo-Poo 
Choo-Choo 


It is a replay of the famous 
1987 saga of the garbage scow 
that couldn’t find a home 

only worse. This time the car- 


rier is a 61-car train. On board: | 





5,000 tons of sewage sludge, | 


most of it treated human 
waste. It is nothing to sniff at. 
In fact, nobody wants it. 


The sludge, courtesy of the | 


citizens of Baltimore, set out on 
its vagabondage from Mary- 
land nine weeks ago, and has 
been plying the rails ever since. 
After Louisiana declined the 
tribute, the so-called Poo-Poo 
Choo-choo chugged into a rail 
yard near Pascagoula, Miss. 
But Mississippi’s department 








Nobody wants Baltimore's gift 


of environmental quality 
threatened a fine of $2 million 
a day, so the train operator 
gave up, and at week’s end was 
preparing to follow the scent 
back to Maryland a 





Payoff fora 
Shipmate 


The Navy’s claim that Gun- 
ner’s Mate Clayton Hartwig 
deliberately ignited the explo- 
sion that killed 47 sailors 
aboard the battleship U.SS. 
Towa last April has failed to 
convince many critics. New 
doubts have been raised now 
that an insurance company has 
paid off on the double-indem- 
nity policy Hartwig took out 17 
months before the explosion 
The beneficiary: Hartwig’s for- 
mer shipmate, Kendall Truitt, 


who will get $101,000 (and 
who has agreed to give part of 
the money to Hartwig’s 
family). 

The Amex Life Assurance 
Co. decided to award the mon- 
ey despite the Navy’s conclu- 
sion that Hartwig may have 
engineered the blast to commit 
suicide. But the company dis- 
putes the claim by Truitt’s law- 
yer that the payoff disproves 
the Navy's findings. Said a 
spokesman: “Amex is not say- 
ing that [Hartwig] did or did 
not commit suicide. What 
Amex is saying is that there is 
not enough evidence to deny a 
claim based on suicide.” a 





IRAN-CONTRA 


Secord Makes 
A Deal 


Less than a week be- 
fore he was scheduled 
to face trial on felony 
charges relating to 
his activities in the 
Iran-contra scandal, 
Richard Secord 
copped a plea. The 
retired Air Force 
Major General ad- 
mitted that he had 
lied to congressional 
investigators when he 





Richard Secord 


went to pay for a security sys- 
tem at Oliver North’s home. 

“IT wanted to prevent fur- 
ther criticism of Colonel 
North and myself,” he ex- 
, Plained to a judge. 
= “There had already 
been a fire storm in 
the press. I was trying 
to shield both of us.” 
Though Secord won 
dismissal of eleven 
other counts lodged 
by independent coun- 
sel Lawrence Walsh 
in exchange for the 
plea bargain, he 
could be sentenced to 


Taken 
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denied knowing that $13,800 | a $250,000 fine and five years 


from the Iran arms-sales deal 


in prison. a 











| Colonel John W. Mott 





ALABAMA 


Lest We 
Forget 


There is no more fitting place 
than Montgomery, Ala., site of 
the epic 1955-56 black boycott 
to desegregate the bus system, 
to memorialize the nation’s 
decades-long struggle for civil 
rights. Last week 5,000 black 
and white Americans gathered 
there to dedicate a black gran- 
ite sculpture engraved with the 
names of 40 particularly un- 
forgettable men, women and 
children—an honor roll rep- 
resenting the untold numbers 
of people who have died in 


violent racial confrontations. 

Centerpiece of the struc- 
ture—conceived by Maya Lin, 
who designed Washington’s 
Viet Nam Veterans Memori- 
al—is a round tabletop, 114% 
ft. in diameter. On it, along 
with the 40 names, is carved a 
chronology of major civil 
rights events, and over this 
flows a thin sheen of water, a 
symbol of Martin Luther King 
Jr.'s “mighty stream” of righ- 
teousness. Said Karen Reeb, 
daughter of a white Unitarian 
minister who was beaten to 
death after he marched with 
King in Selma, Ala.: “It just 
eases the emptiness in my 
heart.” a 


TEOUSNESS LIKE A MIGHTY SI 


The Montgomery memorial: a powerful reminder for future generations 
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HEROES 


An Overdue 


'Honor 


The New Guinea jungle, 1942: 
waves of Japanese soldiers are 
assaulting a U.S. position. For 
21 hours straight, Army Ser- 
geant David Rubitsky blasts 
away at the attackers with a 
.30-cal. machine gun, a .45-cal. 
pistol, a rifle and grenades. 
The smoke clears. Single- 
handed, Rubitsky, 25, has 
killed or wounded 500 to 600 of 
the enemy. After examining 
the scene, company command- 
er J.M. Stehling recommends 
Rubitsky for the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. Stehling’s 
commander, Lieut. Colonel 
Herbert Smith, approves and 
relays the word to his superior, 


“You 


mean a Jew for the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor?” Mott 
replies. According to Smith's 
later affidavit, Mott “‘just 
laughed and walked away.” 
Rubitsky, now 72 and liv- 
ing in Milton, Wis., never com- 
plained. But his friends did, 
and so did the Anti-Defama- 
tion League and a group of 
Viet Nam veterans. In 1987 
the Pentagon began looking 
into the case. Several months 
ago, an Army buddy gave Ru- 
bitsky the evidence he needed: 
a message that Rubitsky’s 
friend had found on the body 


| of a Japanese officer who died 


later in New Guinea. The note 
referred to “600 fine Japanese 
soldiers [who] died because of 
a solitary American soldier.” 
Today Rubitsky says he is not 
as interested in the medal as in 


justice. He may yet get both. = 
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On Gas 


BY S.C. GWYNNE 





hen Chrysler announced 

early this month that it will 

close the aging Detroit plant 

where workers assemble the 
last of the Dodge Omni and Plymouth 
Horizon models, the situation had omi- 
nous parallels to the calamitous early 
1980s. Only six years after its fabled turn- 
around, here was Chrysler embattled 
again, posting losses on its North Ameri- 
| can operations for the first time since 
1982. Amid persistent auto-industry spec- 
ulation that Chrysler might be forced to 
merge with a foreign partner, here was 
Chairman Lee Iacocca declaring that for 
the company to survive, it must cut at 
least $1 billion, or $500 a car, from its 
overhead. To help meet that goal, the 
company will lay off 6,300 employees in 
the coming months 








Running Low 











Slow car sales and new Japanese “transplants” 
bring harder times for Detroit's automakers 


As the alarm spread through Chrys- 
ler, executives at other automakers— 
American, Japanese and European— 
were coming to the same conclusion: the 
next 15 months will bring a bloody battle 
for sales in a slumping U.S. auto market. 
With 30 car companies and an unprece- 
dented 600 models on the scene, and with 
ten Japanese “transplant” factories in 
North America expected to help create 
an excess carmaking capacity of 2.7 mil- 
lion autos by 1991, the marketplace is cer- 
tain to be littered with casualties. A lead- 
ing indicator of the struggle was the 
dismal performance of Detroit’s Big 
Three during the July-September quarter, 
in which they all lost money on their 
North American operations and posted a 
27.5% decline in total earnings. 

At the same stressful time, Detroit's 
automakers will be going through a major 
changing of the guard: all three compa- 








DETROIT: to slash costs, Chrysler will close th 


nies are expected to get new chief execu- 
tives in the space of two years. Late last 
week Ford Chairman Donald Petersen, 
63, who helped engineer that company’s 
heroic comeback, said he will turn over 
the posts of chairman and CEO on March 
1 to Harold Poling, 64, a vice chairman. 
Lately the Big Three have been side- 




















Trouble in the Engine 


s the auto industry rolls into the doldrums, it will act asa 

drag on an already sluggish industrial America. Compa- 
nies that depend on Detroit, notably steel and plastics suppli- 
ers, have already begun to feel the pinch. If these firms slash 
their capital spending and their payrolls, the downturn could 
spread from the industrial sector to the rest of the U.S. econ- 
omy. In a move that confirmed a growing belief 
that the seven-year-old economic expansion is 
stagnating, the Federal Reserve Board decided 
last week to stimulate growth by lowering the fed- 
eral funds rate, which is what banks pay for over- 
night loans, from about 8.75% to 8.5% 

Many forecasters predict that the economy, 
which may grow 3% during 1989, will slow to 
an anemic 1% pace in the next few months. 
Economist William Melton of IDS Financial 
Services predicts a 0.6% growth rate for the 
first half of 1990. Several segments of the 
economy appear to be slowing in unison. 









Consumer spending is winding down because Americans 
have become concerned about debt. At the same time, 
monthly housing starts have declined more than 20% since 
January. The National Association of Homebuilders esti- 
mates that new housing construction could total just 1.5 mil- 
lion units in 1990, vs. 1.8 million three years ago. 

A sharp decline in corporate profits is another troubling 
threat. During the second quarter, U.S. corporate after-tax 
earnings fell at an annual rate of 26%. In many cases, profits 
have been siphoned off to pay down corporate debt, 
which now totals $3.4 trillion, up 20% in the past 
two years. During any slowdown, companies with 
heavy debt loads will be inclined to scrimp on long- 
term investments, thus exacerbating the slump. 

Yet many economists believe a slow stretch 
will not turn into a recession. The optimists find 
solace in the Fed’s decision to ease credit 
now, rather than wait for more painful por- 
tents. Most important, while consumers 
have apparently become more prudent, 
they are by no means pessimistic—at least 
not yet. g 
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ie plant where the Omni and Horizon are assembled 





swiped from two directions. As the trans- | 
plants tool up for greater output, total U.S. 
auto sales are declining, in part because of 


| a slowing economy. Sales of imported and 


domestic autos in the U.S. fell 3.8% dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year, to 
7.8 million cars. This year the Big Three 
kept sales artificially stimulat- 
ed by such incentives as inter- 
est-free financing and rebates 
of as much as $4,000. 

While Chrysler’s predica- 
ment has some surface simi- 
larities to the recessionary 
days of 1981-82, the current 
US. auto market is an utterly different 
place. American carmakers have 
made huge strides in improving pro- 
duction, quality and design. But they 
face a competitive threat that would have 
been unimaginable back then. The Japa- 
nese transplants account for 14.7% of all 
passenger cars sold in America, up from 








| 8.9% two years ago. Detroit, which has 





seen its U.S. market share plunge from 
84% in 1978 to 68% this year, is likely to 
lose another 8 percentage points by 1994, 
according to a study by the research firms 
J.D. Power & Associates and Data 
Resources. 

The transplants pose a challenge to 
the domestic U.S. industry on several lev- 
els. “Look at the advantages they have: 
new equipment, new management sys- 
tems, a well-trained and well-screened 


work force,” says David Cole, director of 
the University of Michigan’s office for the 
study of automotive transportation. Be- 
cause the transplants are primarily non- 
union, notes Cole, the factories save an es- 
timated $500 a car in benefits alone, 
compared with American companies 

Even so, the Japanese assembly 
plants have been a boon to the US. re- 
gions in which they are situated, bringing 
thousands of jobs and huge infusions of in- 
vestment capital as the carmak- 
ers build new factories. While 
the Big Three are cutting pro- 
duction 18% during the Octo- 
ber-December quarter, the 
transplants are boosting 
theirs 41%. The American- 
made Japanese models have 
benefited many U.S. consumers as well, 
bringing them wider choices 
and competitive prices. 

The transplants have 
made their largest inroads in 
the small-car market seg- 
ment. But now they are aim- 
ing at midsize models, which 
represent one of the Big 
Three’s most profitable market catego- 
ries. “The Toyota Camry is a major 
threat. That’s going to cause some real 
suffering, especially at GM,” says Jim 
Wangers, senior managing partner of 
Automotive Marketing Consultants in 









SMYRNA, TENN..: factories like Nissan's account for 14.7% of U.S. auto sales 


(base price: $11,588) at its Georgetown, | 
Ky., factory. Honda’s new, larger Accord | 
($12,145), made in Marysville, Ohio, is 
aiming at the same market. 

Chrysler has considerable company 
in its cost-cutting efforts. General Motors, 
which has already undergone a 25% 
downsizing, probably faces another major 
contraction in the early 1990s. GM has al- 
ready announced plans to close plants in 
Lordstown, Ohio, and Scarborough, On- | 
tario. While Ford has managed to in- 
crease market share this year and is oper- 
ating at nearly full capacity, the company 
has had to close some plants temporarily 
because of excess inventory 

The burgeoning output from the trans- 
plants is hitting the market at the same 





time as several pricey new imports. Toyo- |5 


ta’s Lexus models, the ES250 ($21,050) |= 


and the LS400 ($35,000), debuted last Au- 
gust to rave reviews in the car-buff maga- 
zines and proceeded to outsell rival BMW 


| in September. The Infiniti M30 ($23,500) 


and Q45 ($38,400), Nissan’s en- 
tries in the luxury market, hit 
dealer showrooms last week on 
the heels of a multimillion- 


campaign 
The demolition derby in | 

the U.S. market has been es- | 

pecially tough on the European auto- 


| makers. BMW sales have fallen 22.8% 
Warren, Mich. Toyota makes the Camry | over the past two years, Mercedes-Benz 
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dollar new-age advertising |: 
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| has dropped 17.6%, 
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Imperial as a contender in the luxury-car market 


and Saab is down 
25.6%. One reason for the decline is that a 
relatively weak dollar has made imports 
more expensive, but another explanation 
is that such U-S. luxury lines as Lincoln 
and Cadillac have staged impressive 
comebacks, thanks to improved quality 


| . : 
and design. “There's a degree of self-con- 
| gratulation and complacency among the 


Europeans,” says Robert Lutz, president 
of Chrysler’s automaking division. “Col- 


| lectively they still look down on the 


Americans even though there is no reason 
to do so.” Last week Chrysler reintro- 
duced its posh Chrysler Imperial 
($25.495) after a six-year hiatus. 

In some cases the transplants have 
helped U.S. automakers become more so- 





phisticated competitors. Manufacturing 


es, SS eigen ss eS ccna ay Re 
After a six-year hiatus, Chrysler has brought back its 


partnerships, including GM- 
Toyota in Fremont, Calif., and 
Chrysler-Mitsubishi in Normal, 
Ill, have enabled American 
companies to benefit from expe- 
rience with Japanese manage- 
ment and production tech- 
niques. “There was a time when 
it was so easy to sell our cars in 
the U.S.,” says Yoshikazu Hana- 
wa, managing director of Nissan 
and head of the firm’s U.S. oper- 
ations. “Our cars were better in 
quality, cost and fuel efficiency than their 
American counterparts. Not anymore.” 
Yet the crowded U.S. market is in- 
creasingly unforgiving to any automaker, 
foreign or domestic, that loses its way. Af- 
ter a fast start, sales of the South Korean- 
made Hyundai Excel have 
plunged. While Nissan has per- 
formed well in 1989 on the 
strength of higher-priced mod- 
els like the Maxima, it suffered 
from poor sales between 1985 
| and 1988 because of weak mar- 
keting and a stodgy product 
line. Says Laurel Cutler, Chrys- 
ler’s vice president of consumer 
affairs: “There’s no market for 
| products that everybody likes 
just a little. Anything that’s bor- 












Heralded by a snazzy ad campaign that 
autos, Nissan’s plush new Infiniti models debuted last week | 


ing is vulnerable. I would say that the 
midsize market is rife with vulnerability.” 

Cutler’s boss is trying to get the mes- 
sage out that hard times are on the way. 
Lee Iacocca, who visited Washington last 
week to lobby Congress for a tougher, 
more focused U.S. trade and industrial 
policy toward Japan, said in a recent in- 
terview with the trade publication Auto- 
motive News, “They don’t know there is a 
war on. They don’t have the foggiest idea. 
Am I saying the worst is yet to come? I 
don’t think we’ve bottomed out yet. That 
is what I am saying.” No one in Detroit 


| would contest his argument. The outcome 


is in the hands of U.S. car buyers, who 
have far more choices than ever before 
and a lot of anxious auto executives hang- 
ing on their decisions. 5 
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Grounded, Frustrated and Angry | 


A three-month strike by Australian pilots paralyzes a continent 


arely since the Viet Nam War had an 
issue provoked Australians to stage 
such a large and angry public protest 
Late last month 8,000 citizens linked 
arms to form an eight-mile chain 
along a Queensland beach to dem- 
onstrate against a three-month-old 
pilots’ strike that has all but crippled 
the country. Said Gabrielle Gibbs, a 
homemaker who organized the pro- 
test: “This incredible waste of hu- 
man, financial and emotional re- 
sources must be stopped!” 
Australia’s 1,640 domestic air- 
line pilots walked off the job to pro- 
6% government ceiling on 
wage increases that was imposed on 
most of the country’s workers as an 
anti-inflationary measure. The pi- 
lots, who earn an average of $61,000 
a year, are demanding a 29.5% in- 
crease. To help out during the strike, 
the air force converted 14 military passen- 
ger aircraft to temporary commercial ser- 
vice. Australia’s three domestic carriers, 
Ansett, East-West and Australian Air- 
lines, have managed to maintain 40% of 
their daily flight schedules, in part by hir- 


lest a 






ing foreign charters. (Qantas, an interna- 
tional carrier, is not affected by the 
strike.) 

Since the strike began, air traffic has 


so > 
* 


—— 
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Eight miles of angry consumers protested the walkout 


If it drags on, thousands of jobs may be lost 


fallen from an average of 268,000 passen- 
gers a week to just 119,000 recently. In a 
sprawling land where air transportation is 
vital to daily commerce, the strike is 
strangling the economy. Hardest hit is 
tourism, Australia’s largest industry. If 
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the strike persists until Christmas, the 
country’s tourism revenues could decline 
$500 million this year, a 30% drop from 
1988. In Melbourne alone, 417 confer- 
ences and conventions have been can- 
celed. Unless the strike is settled soon, 
travel industry experts say that three- 
fourths of Australia’s large hotel chains 
will be forced to shut down. In a letter to 
Prime Minister Bob Hawke earlier this 
month, John McEvoy, managing di- 
3 rector of the Metro Inns Hotel 
« Group, predicted the imminent 
= “collapse of thousands of businesses 
< and jobs.” 
As the pain grows, the public is 
becoming furious with the pilots. In 
a Morgan Gallup poll taken last 


month, only 2% of the consumers 
surveyed said they support the 
strikers’ wage demands. Bolstered 


by the customer outrage, airlines 
have stuck to their offer of a 6% 
raise, but only if the pilots agree to 
increase their average monthly fly- 
ing schedule from 31 hours to 55. In 
an even tougher example of the air- 
lines’ stance, they flatly turned 
down an offer by the pilots to suspend the 
strike temporarily during the Christmas 
season. But if the strike carries on, 
spoiled holiday plans may be the least of 
Australia’s problems By Jeffery C. Rubin. 
Reported by John Dunn/Melbourne 
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Too Much Firepower to Fit the Crime? 


Y ou don’t want to get the gov- 
ernment mad at you—even a 
local government. I once wrote an 
article critical of New York City’s 
tax department. Two months lat- 
er, I was summoned to a three- 
year audit. At the time the city 
was auditing only about one New 
Yorker a day—out of 8 million— 
but it was probably just coinci- 
dence they chose me.* 

Imagine how much worse it 
must be to get a really big govern- 
ment mad at you—like the U.S. 
Government, in the person of for- 
mer U.S. Attorney Rudolph Giu- 
liani. That’s what money manag- 
er James Sutton (“Jay”) Regan, 
47, seems to have done. His firm, 
Princeton/ Newport Partners, was 
charged with making a series of 
bogus trades in 1984 and °85 to 
claim tax losses. The trades were shams, argued the Govern- 
ment, because though Princeton/ Newport really did sell se- 
curities in which it really did have losses, the firm didn’t real- 
ly sell them because it had an unwritten deal to buy them 
back later at about the same price. 

For this, Regan and five others were charged with racke- 
teering and effectively put out of business even before the 
trial began. Last week he was sentenced to six months in 
prison and fined $325,000, on top of more than $5 million in 
legal fees he'd incurred. 

In a world where one man who clearly violates the tax 
law gets elected mayor of New York while another gets put 
out of business and sentenced to jail, it’s worth a few mo- 
ments to try to discern what’s going on. 

Regan would argue that he didn’t violate the tax law. (A 
former IRS commissioner was prepared to testify to much the 
same thing, but the jury was not allowed to hear this because 
the judge accepted the Government's argument that his views 
might blur the issue.) Regan’s trades were part of a hedging 
strategy under which you buy and sell related securities at the 
same time. You lose on one and gain on the other, but if 
you've done the math right, you Il usually lose a little less than 
you gain. Yippee! But you've got to keep your transaction 
costs low and, of course, not get caught with a taxable gain on 
one half of the hedge without realizing your loss on the other 
half. It was to avoid that hitch, basically, that Princeton/ 
Newport entered into understandings with Drexel Burnham 
Lambert and other firms to make these tax sales. “Look,” Re- 
gan’s traders said in essence, “you're not going to have any 
risk because we're going to buy these things back once we've 
satisfied the tax-loss requirements, so just charge us a small 
commission and some interest for your trouble—O.K.?” 
“O.K.,” said Drexel. 

Sounds pretty innocent, though one might wonder why, 
if it’s legal, Drexel and others haven't offered this appealing 
tax-loss service more widely. 





*The official reason? I had forgotten to sign one of the returns. 





The Government argued that 
Regan and Princeton/ Newport 
did violate the tax law, but— 
worse—tried to disguise what they 
did by breaking up their repur- 
chases into odd amounts at vary- 
ing prices. What perhaps got Re- 
gan into the hottest water, 
though—and it’s kind of scary the 
Government might work this 
way—is that he refused to provide 
damning evidence against Drexel 
and others: “Cooperate and we'll 
go easy on you. Stonewall us and 
we'll kill you.” We've seen it on TV 
a thousand times. 

Regan claims that he had no 
damning evidence against Drexel, 
and was convinced that he had 
done nothing wrong, so he refused 
to cut a deal. The Justice Depart- 
ment was irritated, to put it mild- 
ly. Far from having the IRS handle this as a regular tax case, 
or even as a criminal tax case, Justice brought the full force 
of the controversial racketeering statute, RICO, to bear. All 
this over a relatively small number of tax dollars. 

Why had the defense’s expert witnesses not been allowed 
to testify? “You don’t seem to understand,” one of the Gov- 
ernment’s team told me. “We didn’t decide the witnesses 
couldn’t testify; the judge did. There was a judge in this trial! 
There was a jury!” 

Yet while many trial watchers were expecting the 
lengthy jail terms and huge fines and forfeitures that the 
Government sought, the judge seemed to be saying by his 
sentence that the U.S. Attorneys had gone a bit wild. (He 
gave Regan six months instead of three, he said, because he 
thought Regan lied on the witness stand.) So the judge wasn t 
totally buying the Government's case. 

The jurors I interviewed seemed less than rock solid in 
their conviction too. “I don’t feel what they did was jail- 
worthy,” one juror told me. Said another: “I felt bad about 
this whole thing, to tell you the truth. I don’t feel like we did 
the right thing.” Yet, oddly, one could argue things actually 
did work out about right: 
> The Government may have been right to take this terrible 
RICO blunderbuss and use it to scare the living daylights out 
of Wall Street, because Wall Street’s level of greed and im- 
morality in the ’80s had reached a cyclical peak. 
> The judge was wise to pass a light sentence because, well, 
how bad is what Regan, et al, were charged with—really? 
> And Regan’s defense team was certainly right to decry the 
Government’s use of RICO. Even the Justice Department 
seems to agree it shouldn’t be used this way again. At best, 
you might say it was sort of like bombing Hiroshima. The 
Government was looking for something dramatic to end the 
war, but it was of questionable morality. 

None of this can be much consolation to Regan, who, 
even if guilty, has suffered more, all told, than his alleged 
crimes would seem to warrant. But at least the news is not all 
bad. He’s still rich, and my New York City audit went fine.m 
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Youre looking at one of the 
most important advances in home 
dental care since the invention of 
the toothbrush. 

The Interplak” Home Plaque 
Removal Instrument. 

After using the Interplak instru- 
ment just once, you'll be abie to feel 
the difference immediately. Your 
mouth will seem fresher. Cleaner. 

The Interplak instrument 
cleans teeth nearly plaque-free. 

Its a scientific fact that if the 
plaque on your teeth isn't removed 
daily, it can lead to early gum disease 
and tooth decay. Clinical studies 
show that manual brushing 
removes only some of the plaque 
build-up. But those same studies 
prove that the Interplak instrument 
cleans teeth nearly plaque-free, and 
reduces gingivitis to improve the 
health of your gums. 

Light years beyond 
the ordinary toothbrush. 

Manual and electric tooth- 
brushes only 
clean up and 
down. Or back 
and forth. But 

m the Interplak 
4 hd *. instrument 
iruren eth anduntertecgems Cleans circles 
around them both, with a patented 
design that’s a stroke of genius. 

Ten tufts of bristles rotate 4200 
times aminute, reversing their direction 
46 times a second to literally scour 
away plaque and stimulate your gums. 

When the tufts reverse direction, 
the bristles extend fully, to clean deep 













































between teeth and under your gum- 
line, with a cleaning action that’s un- 
surpassed. And because the bristles 
are four times softer than the softest 
toothbrush, theyre no more abrasive 
than manual brushing with toothpaste. 
Ask your dentist 

about the benefits. 

Nothing fights plaque better 
than the Interplak Instrument. Nothing. 
In fact it's accepted by the American 
Dental Association. And dental pro- 
fessionals across the country have 
recommended it to their patients, 
with outstanding results. 

It's easy to use, cordless, and it 
recharges itself every 
time you place it back 
in its stand. You can 
also buy interchange- 
able brush heads for 
the whole family. 

The Interplak 
Home Plaque 
Removal Instru- 
ment, from 
Bausch & 
Lomb. The 
high tech 
answer to 
a down to 
earth need. 


INTERPLAK 


PLAQUE REMOVAL INSTRUMENT 










interplak is Acceptable as an effectrve cleaning device 
for use as part of a program for good oral hygiene to sup- 
plement the regular professional care 


required tor good oral health ADA 


uncil on Dental Materiais, instru. 





ments and Equipment, American = 


Dental Association > — 























Business Notes 





DAIRY PRODUCTS 


The Herd’s 
_ Going Dry 


Consumers who like to drown 
their morning cornflakes may 
soon be merely moistening 
them. Because of a decline in 
US. dairy production, milk 
prices are jumping over the 
moon. After churning out a 
record 146 billion Ibs. of milk 
in 1988, suppliers are produc- 
ing about 2% less this year. 
Reasons: lower federal dairy 
subsidies, a drought-related 
decline in feed crops and a fall- 
ing milk-cow population. As a 
result, some customers are 
finding milk in short supply. 
Even the U.S. Agriculture De- 
partment is having trouble 
buying enough to supply Gov- 
ernment nutrition programs. 
In New York State, where 


Coffee, Tea or 
Camaraderie? 


Not even stand-up comic Ya- 
kov Smirnoff could exaggerate 
the absurd reality of flying 
Aeroflot, the Soviet airline. 
Passengers must endure dis- 
missive ticket agents, brusque 
cabin crews, delays as long as 


a: BEN 
The fast-talking boss ranked tops 


One-Liners and 
Broken Taboos 


He deadpanned nonstop allit- 
erations into the phone as he 
promoted an employee (“I'm 
putting you in charge of Pitts- 
burgh, Peter!) and closed a 
contract (“Dick, what's the 
deal with the deal?”’). The 1982 
Federal Express commercial 
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the number of milk cows has 
hit a 60-year low, prices at the 
dairy-farm level are up 11% 
over last year, to $1.40 per gal. 
Chicago-area producer prices 
have risen 13%, to $1.25 per 
gal. Dairy experts believe the | 


three days and white-knuckle 
flights on ancient jets. As a mo- 
nopoly, Aeroflot nonetheless 
carried 120 million travelers 
last year, mak- 
ing it the world’s 
largest carrier. 
But in the latest example of 
perestroika, a new airline 
called ASDA is being formed 
to compete with Aeroflot. 
Staffed by Soviet air force vet- 


featuring the fast-talking Mr. 
Spleen struck a chord in fran- 
tic managers everywhere. Last 
week it was rated the best ad of 
the 1980s in a Top Ten list 
compiled by the One Club, an 
industry group. 

The judges looked for ads 
that broke new ground. The 
Ally & Gargano agency’s Fed- 
eral Express ad shattered ta- 
boos against making fun of the 
customer. One runner-up, ad- 
man Hal Riney’s first Bartles 
& Jaymes wine-cooler com- 
mercial, scored with tongue- 
in-cheek humility. Another 
winner, Wendy's 1984 
“Where’s the Beef?” slogan, 
created by Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample, became a_ political 
zinger in the hands of Walter 
Mondale. But as the 1984 elec- 
tion proved, even advertising 
has its limits. a 


AEROF LOT 
=e 


shortages and price increases 
will continue through the win- 
ter, when consumption is high- 
est. For relief, major dairy- 
product buyers are urging the 
Government to lift restrictions 
against milk imports. a 








erans and disgruntled Aeroflot 
pilots, the carrier will fly rent- 
ed Boeing 747s on long-haul 
routes connecting such far- 
flung points as 
Kiev, Kamchat- 
ka, Moscow and 
Minsk. A straight-faced Soviet 
news report promised that the 
new airline will raise the level 


of passenger service. Travelers | 


can only hope. = 


Getting Your 
Last Licks 


Some things are just too low 
tech to last. What could be 
more old-fashioned than 
wrestling a postage stamp out 
of its perforations, coating 
one’s tongue with glue and 
watching the stamp 
come unstuck along the 
edges? Sure enough, that 
ritual is now headed the 
way of the penny post- 
card. Last week the U.S. 


Postal Service intro- nen es 
‘ oe 


duced EXTRAordinary 
Stamps, a line of peel- + 
and-stick, self-adhesive 
postage stamps billed as 
“the most thoroughly re- 
searched and tested issue 
in U.S. stamp history.” 
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An apeeling answer to a sticky problem 





COST OF LIVING 


| Land of the 
Rising Prices 


“Potatoes are cheaper, toma- 
toes are cheaper,” goes the De- 
pression-era song, but you 
won't hear them singing it in 
Japan. A new survey compar- 
ing U.S. consumer prices with 
their Japanese counterparts 
confirms what travelers have 
been saying for years: Japan is 
a bargain hunter's nightmare. 
On average, consumer costs in 
Tokyo run 40% higher than 
those in New York City. 

A joint project of the U.S. 
Commerce Department and 
Japan’s Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry, the 
study examined the compara- 
tive prices of 122 products 
ranging from catsup to cam- 
eras. The results: 84 items were 
priced higher in Japan’s capi- 
tal than in the Big Apple. The 
more dramatic examples in- 
cluded European spark plugs 
($7.60 in Tokyo, $1.70 in New 
York), U.S.-made electric 
shavers ($90.15 vs. $44.95) and 
Australian bed linen ($63.40 
vs. $20). The Bush Administra- 
tion is likely to cite the survey 
as evidence that Japanese 
trade barriers hinder competi- 
tion that would lead to lower 
prices in that country. a 











The new 25¢ first-class 
stamps will be test-marketed 
for 30 days in Los Angeles, 
Chicago, Miami, Dallas, Min- 
neapolis and ten other cities. 
One possible sticking point for 
consumers: a booklet of 18 
first-class stamps is priced at 
$5, which includes a 50¢ 
markup to cover the cost of 
the new “special features.” @ 
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HOLIDAY GOLD. LET IT GLOW LET IT GLOW LET IT GLOW. 


To Seno A Girt OF V.O. Catt | 800 238-4373. ExcerT WHERE PROHIBITED By Law. 





Parking is such sweet sorrow. 


When you're behind the wheel of a Ford 5-speed manual overdrive transmission, 
Thunderbird SC, even the long way home never “speed-sensitive” power steering, automatic 


seems quite long enough. ride control suspension and four wheel disc 


The supercharged Thunderbird SC boasts anti-lock brakes. 
one of the most powerful production engines And this Thunderbird’s interior is as 
made in America: a 3.8 liter EFI V-6 that rates a impressive as its sleek exterior. Articulated 
bucket seats with power lumbar and side 
bolster supports are standard. So is a 
performance analog instrument cluster, 


formidable 210 horsepower and 315 foot- 
pounds of torque. 
To complement all that power there's a 


Buckle up-together we can save lives. 








air conditioning and power windows. 
There's even an available compact disc 
plaver and a nine speaker JBL sound 
system. 

Ford Thunderbird SC. Parking 
is such sweet sorrow. 
Best-built American cars. 

The best-built American cars 
are built by Ford. This is based on 











1989 
MOTOR TREND 
CAR 
OF THE YEAR 







an average of consumer-reported problems 
ina series of surveys of all Ford and competi- 
tive '81-°89 models designed and built in 
North America. At Ford. “Quality is Job 1.” 
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Have you driven a Ford...lately? ZD Sord 














Joining the Army Reserve is one of the smartest 
ways to help pay your way through college. In fact, you 
can earn over $18,000 through the Montgomery GI Bill 
and your Reserve pay during a standard enlistment. And, 






| if you have or obtain a federally insured student loan, you 
{ may qualify for a government program that will help 
I repay up to $20,000 of it for you. 


But you get a lot more than just money in the Army 


Reserve, You get hands on training in one of over 250 skills... 


skills like modern health care techniques, engineering, 
foreign languages, criminology and many others. 
You get the pride and confidence that come with 





YOU GET A LOT MORE THAN MONEY 
FOR COLLEGE SERVING PART-TIME IN 
THE ARMY RESERVE. 


tackling a tough job and doing it well. And service with 
the Army Reserve can help you develop the maturity and 
self-discipline it takes to succeed in college and in life. 

You also get the satisfaction of knowing you're 
helping to keep America strong. 

Besides completing Basic and Advanced 
Individual Training, you'll usually serve just one 
weekend a month in a nearby Army Reserve unit, plus 
two weeks of Annual Training. Find out more. See your 


Army Reserve recruiter BE ALL YOU CAN BE: 


or call 1-800-USA- 
xy.) ARMY RESERVE 




















| The controversial author: yachtsman, intellectual and, just possibly, a future Prime Minister 


Teaching Japan to Say No 








“ 





aa e is the kind of man many Japanese 
admire—handsome and well tai- 
lored, an avid yachtsman and tennis play- 
er, successful politician and novelist. But 
what makes Shintaro Ishihara, 57, one of 
the most popular figures in Japan these 
days is his unapologetic view of the coun- 
try’s pre-eminence on the world stage. As 
a corollary, he warns the U.S. that its days 
as a leading economic and industrial pow- 
er are numbered and that it ignores Japa- 
nese interests and sensibilities at its peril. 
Ishihara, an outspoken intellectual, 
first rose to national prominence in 1955, 
| when he published a popular anti-Estab- 
lishment novel, Season of the Sun. Elected 
to the Japanese Diet in 1968, he has since 
served as Transport Minister and head of 
Japan’s environmental agency. Earlier 
this year, he voiced his strongly national- 
istic views in a 160-page volume called 
The Japan That Can Say No. The book 
has gained considerable attention in his 
own country and caused some dismay in 
Washington, where it is now circulating 
in an unauthorized bootleg translation. 
Co-authored with Sony Chairman 
Akio Morita, the book was aimed mainly 
at Japanese readers. In his chapters, Mor- 
ita echoes much of what he has said else- 
where about America’s slothful business 
habits and loss of competitiveness. But it 
is Ishirara’s chapters that are the most 
contentious. He asserts that Japan now 
holds the technological balance of power 
in the world. The Americans may own the 








In a provocative new book, maverick legislator Shintaro 
Ishihara tells his countrymen to be more assertive 


missiles, for example, but they cannot fly 
straight without Japanese semiconduc- 
tors. Japan, Ishihara argues, must use its 
technological leverage to assume its right- 
ful place in the world. No longer must the 
country walk a respectful, and silent, 
three steps behind the U.S. 

Although Ishihara does not champion 
the notion of Japanese racial superiority, 
he argues that race has been a crucial fac- 
tor in shaping America’s “biased, incor- 
rect views” of Japan. “The modern civili- 
zation built by whites is coming to a 
close,” he writes, “and I feel that this is 
adding to the irritation of Americans.” He 
adds that the US. is “becoming hysterical 
because a crucial part of military technol- 
ogy is controlled by an Asian country.” 

The book, like Ishihara, is decidedly 
blunt. That in itself is a novelty: most 
postwar Japanese thinkers, obsessed with 
war guilt and appreciative of America’s 
magnanimity during and after the Occu- 


| pation, have largely preferred a cautious,. 


indirect approach when writing about re- 
lations with the U.S. But the new asser- 
tiveness shown by Ishihara intrigues 
many Japanese citizens: in a recent poll, 
his name placed third among likely can- 
didates for the prime ministership. Many 
political insiders feel he is too controver- 
sial to get the top job. But Ishihara him- 
self insists that “Japan needs a leader 


| who can say yes or no clearly,” as he told 


TIME’s Seiichi Kanise in the following 
interview, 
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Q. Your book The Japan That Can Say No, co- 
authored with Morita, is generating contro- 
versy in Washington. Are you surprised? 

A. I told the Japanese publisher that the 
book should be published in the U.S. so 
that Americans could better understand 
what Japanese are thinking. But someone 
circulated a pirated translation, a clear in- 
fringement of copyright. The book is basi- 
cally written for Japanese readers, to tell 
them that it’s time for Japan to stand up 
and speak its mind. I mention at one point 
in the book that Japan could drastically 
change the world balance of power by 
selling advanced computer chips to the 
Soviet Union. This is a very provocative 
thought, even to me. But I had to say it. 


Q. Why? 

A. Let me explain. I was in Washington 
two years ago, right after the U.S. Gov- 
ernment slapped punitive tariffs on Japa- 
nese electronics goods over the semicon- 
ductor issue. The mood was hysterical. At 
a party an American politician told me 
that because the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union were moving closer together, the 
world power balance had shifted, and Ja- 
pan was no longer very important. He had 
the nerve to tell me that the Americans 
and the Russians share the same identity 
because they are white. Well, that’s fine. 
But if Moscow is looking to Washington 
for high technology, Japan is the country 
that has it. The Soviet Union is free to 
choose between Japan and the US. for 
high technology, just as we are free to 
choose between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union. In fact, the U.S. can’t make reli- 
able one-megabit chips. Japan is the only 
country that can mass-produce high-per- 
formance semiconductors. When I said 
this at the party, the Americans turned 
pale. But let me remind you that I was 
only responding to American threats that 
Soviet-American détente left no room for 
Japan. 


Q. Is that why Japan should be more assertive 
or, as you put it, stand up and say no? 

A. Well, of course. But at the same time 
we have to say yes on many issues. First of 
all, we—particularly politicians—should 
say no to some groups of people at home. 
For example, Japan’s distribution system 
is a shambles. The Japanese Fair Trade 
Commission is a den of Finance Ministry 
bureaucrats in collusion with industries. 


It’s perfectly understandable that the USS. | 


got frustrated over some trade issues. 


Q. You sound very conciliatory. 

A. I believe in talking out problems be- 
tween Japan and the U.S. But the Foreign 
Ministry, which sets the tone for negotia- 
tions, must stand firm in expressing Ja- 
pan’s position. For example, the US. 
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gration] of banks and other financial in- 
stitutions is outrageous. I don’t agree. It’s 
an idiosyncrasy of the Japanese economy. 
But unless we make the structure of keir- 
etsu-ka clear to all, the Japanese market 
remains very unfair to people who come 
from abroad to do business in Japan. 


Q. But what you say. . . 

A. Just listen to me first. If Americans who 
hold shares in Japanese companies de- 
mand American-style management at 
stockholders’ meetings, we must clearly say 
no. That’s what we did recently to T. 
Boone Pickens, a man with a disreputable 
reputation. America is in decline because 
of American managers who only care 
about their short-term gains so that they 
can boast about them at the next share- 
holders’ meeting. Japanese managers use 
shareholders’ meetings to explain their 
long-term plans and ask shareholders to 
bear with limited dividends. Japan has suc- 
ceeded in rebuilding its economy because it 
has kept its idiosyncrasies, that is to say, 
management philosophy, labor-manage- 
ment relations and company-shareholders 
relations based on humane feelings. We 
don’t have to change those characteristics 
just to please the Americans. 


Q. Then why does Japan make concessions in 
response to U.S. trade demands? 

A. It’s because our postwar stepchild 
mentality hasn't changed. Because bu- 
reaucrats and politicians feel that Japan 
owes the U.S. so much in return for the 
country’s postwar rehabilitation they ac- 
quiesce even when the Americans are un- 
reasonable. I think it’s time for Japan to 
move away from this slave mentality. Ja- 
pan is the only country that is developing 
practical uses of superconductivity and, I 
believe, will master the technology in ten 
years. Then Japan will be at the center of 
industry. Japan must repel any attempt 
by the USS. to prevent it from becoming 
more self-assertive. 


Q. Are you saying that you expect Japan to 
take global leadership on the strength of its 
technology? 

A. Yes, absolutely. When you look back 
at history, you'll see that new technologies 
build new civilizations. Technology deter- 
mines the quality and quantity of the hu- 
man economy. The medieval age gave 
way to the modern age because of the art 
of navigation, the invention of gunpowder 
and Gutenberg’s art of printing. Now the 
modern age has come toa close because of 
nuclear power and electronics. I think Ja- 
pan will be one of the major players that 
will build a new world history. It can’t be 
done by Japan alone. Active interaction 
with other countries will enhance techno- 
logical developments. In this respect the 
US. will remain Japan’s most important 
partner. There’s no doubt the U.S.’s posi- 
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tion as a global leader will continue. But 
from the Japanese viewpoint, the U.S.’s 
desire to keep Japan or other countries in 
the palm of its hand is annoying. The 
Americans should dispassionately put the 
present world in historical perspective. 
Their failure to do so will jeopardize not 
only their future but also that of the rest of 
the world. 


Q. In your book, you say that the U.S. dropped 
atom bombs on Japan but not on Germany be- 
cause Americans were racially prejudiced 
against the Japanese. 

A. We should remember that racial preju- 
dice was a factor. Ask Asians, Hispanics, 
Indians or blacks living in the U.S. wheth- 


“The Americans 
are unique and so 
are the Japanese. 

As for the 
question of 
whether the 


Japanese area 
superior race 
or not, only our 
achievements 
can tell.” 





er whites are racially prejudiced or not. 
They would just laugh at the question. 
They would all answer yes. Whites are un- 
derstandably proud that they undeniably 
have built the modern era. But the prob- 
lem is that this historical pride has 
evolved into arrogance and racial preju- 
dice against nonwhites. Now a nonwhite 
race, the Japanese, is catching up with the 
Americans and taking over the lead in ad- 
vanced technology. The fact is not easy 
for Americans to swallow. I understand 
it’s humiliating. But the time has come for 
Americans to give up foolish pride and ra- 
cial prejudice. Japan overcame its humili- 
ation [after World War II] to become 
what it is today. The Americans say the 
Japanese have become arrogant, but in 
my opinion, the racially prejudiced 
Americans are much more arrogant. 
Don’t misunderstand me here. I personal- 
ly like the Americans. I admire American 
society for its dynamism. 


Q. When Japanese like yourself speak up, the 
U.S. reaction is often that the prewar nation- 
alistic Japan Is returning. 

A. I think that’s arrogance on the part of 
the U.S. They think, or rather they want 
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to believe, that the Japanese people are 
incapable of formulating their own glob- 
al ideal. So when we do speak up, they 
become so irritated that they label it a 
revival of the Greater East Asia Co- 
Prosperity Sphere. That’s an antiquated 
argument. 


Q. This new self-assertiveness on the part of 
Japan is often regarded in the same light as 
ultranationalism. How different is it? 

A. Are there ultranationalists in Japan? 
No, there are no ultrarightists in Japan. 
Some thugs play old-time songs and pa- 
rade on trucks in the streets, but they are 
not rightists. If there were true rightists in 
Japan, many politicians would have been 
assassinated. 


Q. In the last chapter of your book, you urge 
Japan to become a key part of Asia. How? 

A. Japan’s franchise is Asia. I think Ja- 
pan should assume greater responsibility 
than the U.S. or Europe in the develop- 
ment of the Asian region. It is extremely 
unpleasant to watch the US. drive a 
wedge between Japan and other Asian 
countries by propagating the idea that the 
US. military presence is preventing Ja- 
pan’s invasion of the region. In combining 
the human capital of the New Industrial- 
ized Countries of Asia with Japan’s high 
technology and knowledge-intensive in- 
dustry, Asia could become a powerful eco- 
nomic bloc. 


Q. That would require Japanese initiative. Is 
Japan ready for a new leader? Some say you 
have a chance to become Prime Minister. Is 
that possible? 

A. I don’t know if the U.S. would like the 
idea. All [can say now is that Japan needs 
a leader who can say yes and no clearly. 
With such leadership, Japan could win 
the true trust of the U.S. Politicians must 
speak up. Japanese politicians are lazy 
and inattentive. Today Japanese politics 
depends on bureaucrats who lack imagi- 
nation and are defensive. Government 
leaders are reluctant to take up anything 
before the matter is thoroughly worked 
out by bureaucrats. 


Q. There's an argument that Japan is unique 
and that it cannot change without external 


pressure. 
A. It’s fine to be unique. Japan doesn’t 


| have to ruin its corporations and economy 


by following the steps of the U.S. or Euro- 
pean countries. 


Q. Are the Japanese unique? 

A. The Americans are unique, and so are 
the Japanese. As for the question of 
whether the Japanese are a superior race 
or not, I think only our achievements can 
tell. The Japanese are excellent at con- 
necting a new idea with merchandising. 
We may be unique in that respect. s 
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A Crazy Building in Columbus 








BY KURT ANDERSEN 

eter Eisenman spent his 30s and 40s 
being the angriest, most intellectually 
| convoluted, infuriating major architect in 
America, a really terrible enfant terrible. 
Both his innumerable theoretical essays 
and his few buildings (four houses in two 
decades) seemed pretentious and 
willfully opaque, caricatures of neo- 
modernism. One Eisenman house 
had a column in the bedroom that 
precluded a bed, another a hole in 
the floor and a stairway that ran 
from the ceiling halfway down a 
wall. The architect used to say he 
would not dream of living in one of 
| his houses (“Art and life are two dif- 
ferent things”). 

} But all that has changed. “I was 
| a killer, a trained killer, and you 
can’t keep that up,” Eisenman, 57, 
says today. “Peter Eisenman is ulti- 
mately a friendlier person—kinder, 
gentler. People are going to like my 
buildings more.” In fact, he sudden- 
ly has lots of plum commissions— 
an office building in Tokyo, a re- 
search complex at Pittsburgh’s Car- 
negie Mellon University, the Co- 
lumbus convention’ center. 
| Meanwhile, he will bask this week 
in the celebrations surrounding the 
dedication of his first major build- 
ing, the $43 million Wexner Center 
for the Visual Arts at the Ohio State 
University in Columbus. 

For Wexner, Eisenman teamed 
up with the far more conventional 
Columbus architect Richard Trott 
(“I went in for the touchdown, and 
Dick was the blocking back who 
knocked guys over”). The building 
is certainly the best work of his ca- 
reer, an intense, almost out-of-con- 
trol collage of materials and forms 
“There’s no question that this is my 
| most completely realized building,” 
| he says. “In a sense it’s my first 
building.” He still would not want 
to live in any of the houses he’s designed 
| (his home is an 18th century cottage in 
| Princeton, N.J.), but the new building in 
Columbus is another matter. “I'd Jove to 
work in Wexner,” Eisenman says. 

As would anyone who does not mind 
being tricked and teased by the architec- 
ture at almost every turn. The new build- 
| ing (paid for mainly by O.S.U. alumnus 

and Columbus-based retailer Leslie 
| Wexner) may have been the perfect proj- 
ect for this hyperintellectualizing bad boy 








Peter Eisenman, architecture's bad boy, finally hits his stride 


| to prove himself on: it was conceived by 








Eisenman at Ohio State's 
Wexner Center for the Visual 
Arts, seen from the exterior, 
top, and inside the gallery, 
right: a fin-de-siécle monu- 
ment to erudite monomania, 
inspired nervousness and the 
intriguing lunatic gesture 


the university as both a museum and a 
seedbed for avant-garde art, from Anselm 
Kiefer paintings to Pina Bausch perfor- 
mances to a new video installation that 
displays images from the building’s sur- 
veillance cameras. Did the university 
want a fin-de-siécle monument to erudite 
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monomania, inspired nervousness, the in- 
triguing lunatic gesture? Eisenman was 
the man for the job. “I get weepy that 
OS.U. took this risk,” he says. “It wasn’t 


Harvard or Yale or Princeton. It’s a great | 


thing about America that people in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, are building this crazy 
building.” 

The Wexner Center is, appropriately, 


| both grand and zany, yet unlike earlier 


Eisenman designs, it does not seem mean- 
spirited. And it works. The site, shrewdly 


| chosen by the architects, is the 48-ft.-wide 
space between a tidy 1979 concrete cube 
of a recital hall and a huge, Albert Speer- 
ish auditorium built in 1956. The new 
construction knits these clunky boxes into 
a tightly woven, slightly mad-looking but 
altogether sensible complex. The four 
soaring exhibition galleries, with a grid- 
ded glass ceiling and gridded glass wall, 
are deluged in natural light. 

But that does not mean the building is 
easy to understand or like. Running its 
whole, three-city-blocks length is a per- 
manent, jungle gym-like white steel scaf- 





folding. The faux scaffold is inspired: it 
defines a long outdoor walkway, it plays 


up? Down? Are its beams parallel?), and 
its evocation of construction in ‘progress 
makes the Wexner Center seem perpetu- 
ally unfinished, excitingly open-ended. 
Like all of Eisenman’s work, the 
Wexner Center is an obsessive meditation 
on the grid, modernism’s elemental unit. 
For starters, Eisenman has lined up the 
building with the Columbus city grid rath- 
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tricks with perspective (Does the thing tilt | 
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AMERICA'S NEXT HOSTAGE CRISIS ? 


According to the latest figures, 
America is now importing al- 
most 50 percent of all the oil we 
use. If our oil imports continue 
to rise, another energy crisis 
could be triggered, one that 
could hold America’s economy 
hostage again. 

But the more we use nuclear 
energy, instead of imported oil, 
to generate electricity, the less 
we have to depend on foreign 
nations. 


Our 112 nuclear electric plants 
already have cut foreign oil 
deren eet by 4 billion a 
since the oil embargo of 1973, 
saving us more than $115 billion 
in foreign oil ayments. 

But 112 Be he plants will not 
be enough to meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

We can help keep America 
from being held hostage and 
maintain our energy indepen- 


dence by relying more on our 
own resources, like nuclear energy. 
For a free booklet on nuclear 


energy, write to the 
US. Council for 
Energy Awareness, ; 


PO. Box 66103, 

Dept. RFO1, Nec 
Washington, ee” 
D.C. 20035. 


U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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er than the campus grid—an off-kilter tilt 
of 12% °. Within the complex, he has laid 
down still more grids to play with: the 12-ft. 
modules of white steel scaffolding, structur- 
al columns set 24 ft. apart, decorative col- 
umns 48 ft. apart. He lets these various 
grids overlap and collide, creating quirky 
niches and three-dimensional geometric 
cat’s cradles everywhere. Inside, the expe- 
rience of architectural structure is nearly 
kinetic: as you enter, a fake beam shoots 
past at eye level and simply stops in midair, 
cleanly cut off, while a fake column stops 
10 ft. short of the floor, stalactite-like. Ei- 
senman is relentless. His precisely orches- 
trated riot of pattern and angles continues 
even with the placement of fluorescent 
light fixtures in the basement, even in the 
arrangement of gravel on the roof. 

What is the point of all this highly 
wrought architectural scribbling and jux- 
tapositioning? Why, in a single glimpse, is 
there brick, tinted glass, clear glass, white 
glass, white metal panels, white steel, 
white stone, concrete and red stone? Be- 
cause to pull off such an improbable col- 
lage is a virtuoso feat—Eisenman is like a 
chess master playing several games at 
once while standing on his head. Because 
the dense, dense eclecticism of material 
and form prevents the place from seeming 
too slick and self-serious. And because Ei- 
senman remains rather perverse. The four 
painting and sculpture galleries, for in- 
stance, amorphous and oddly shaped, 
could tend to confound picture hanging. 
“T don’t want to say they’re not problem- 
atic,” admits Robert Stearns, the Wexner 
Center's very game director. 


ow that postmodernism has aban- 

doned its original sense of humor in 
favor of just-so classicism, it is Eisenman 
who is left to build in the architectural 
jokes: the disintegrating ersatz archway 
and cartoony castellated brick towers 
around the perimeter of Wexner (alluding 
toan old armory on the site that was razed 
in 1958); the curious floor-to-chest-height 
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windows in the top-fioor offices; the short, 
folly stairway that goes nowhere; or the 
boatlike carbuncle on top of the building 
with no practical function whatsoever. 
And Eisenman has finally allowed 
himself to learn the most enduring lesson 
of his old postmodern nemeses: the neces- 
sity of fitting in with nearby buildings, 
even the motley, uninspiring ones. 
Wexner, tucked between off-white ma- 
sonry buildings, is clad partly in white 
limestone, and for all its coming-apart-at- 
the-seams wildness, the building is actual- 
ly rather low-key, never overwhelming its 
campus. “We’re on the short list for a new 
building at Yale,” says Eisenman, the 
contextualist-come-lately. The location, 
he says nonchalantly, as if he had not 
spent the past 20 years ranting against 
any hint of historical style, “seems to call | 


thing.” Kinder and gentler, indeed. 


for a neo-Georgian classical box or some- | Little chance of that on any block where 


@ | the New Kids reign. 








Fresh Faces from Beantown 


Boston's New Kids on the Block lock up the charts 








| They are as scrubbed up as the Bay 
City Rollers and as menacing as lap cats. 


BY JAY COCKS 





orn to be hated: fresh-faced white 

boys, copping black street attitudes, 
co-opting black dance sounds, style and 
slang. They produce Reddi Wip pop music 
that comes out of nowhere but sells a cu- 
mulative 7 million on two albums, scoring 
with five hit singles (Cover Girl is currently 


listed, fan-mag style, on their 1986 debut 
album? Jonathan Knight, 20, and Danny 
Wood, 20, say “prejudice”; Donnie Wahl- 
berg, 20, mentions “war,” and Joseph Mc- 
Intyre, 17, nominates “poverty.” Jordan 
Knight, 19, Jonathan’s younger brother, 
plumps for “all basketball teams 
except the Celtics.” There, then. 
You wouldn’t mind if your daugh- 
ter married a New Kid, unless, of 
course, you're a Lakers fan 

“We never got together and 
said we were going to be good role 


say no to drugs, it’s from seeing 
people around us using them.” The 
Kids all hail from Dorchester, a 
blue-collar section of Boston where 
the street action can run pretty 
heavy. Maurice Starr, 35, the drum- 
mer and producing whiz who put 
the Kids together in 1985, comes 
from neighboring Roxbury, where 
the streets are definitively mean. 
He has produced all the Kids’ rec- 
ords, writes much of their material 
and commands the instrument 
work (“All instruments played or 
programmed by Maurice Starr” 
reads a large credit on the Hangin’ 
Tough album). His gifts give the 
Kids a smooth buzz, but his ego in- 
creasingly gives them a pain. 

Starr, who assembled the soul 
group New Edition (from which 
the superlative Bobby Brown 
emerged), has the musical credentials that 
the Kids still lack. “Our first album was a 
Svengali-type situation,” Jordan Knight 
concedes. “But on the second,” Jon 
Knight adds, “we told him stuff we want- 
ed. We're from the streets. We like music 
that is funky, with heavy bass.” 

This week the Kids leave home 
(everyone still lives with his family) for a 


The New Kids climb all the way to the top 





Snappy, scrubbed up and—above all—safe. 


No. 2), while the R. and B. brothers still 
struggle for the mainstream breakthrough. 

The New Kids on the Block are com- 
mercial product all right, right down to 
the heels of their felony flyers. Fast-food 
Princes, Jack-in-the-Box Jacksons, rap- 
pers with no nutritional value. Right. 
They're also pretty good and, of course, 
just plain pretty. Their just released Mer- 
ry, Merry Christmas is a Yuletide celebra- 
tion that sounds snappy while simulta- 
neously evoking the innocent pleasures of 
mistletoe and holly. All the things that 
hard rap never is, but those 7 million rec- 
ord buyers apparently yearn for it to be: 
safe, snug and (if you listen close), just a 
little smug. This is one key to the Kids’ 
success. Parents are perpetually sweating 
about rap-smitten, rock-blitzed offspring 
going to concerts and mixing it up with 
gold-chain snatchers and drug vendors. 


occasionally, so the fans, Donnie thinks, 
will finally learn that “Danny is a great 
songwriter, Jordan is a great keyboar- 
dist, that I am a drummer and singer 
and dancer.” Four years ago, Jordan au- 
ditioned for Starr and got told, “Get 
ready to be great. You are going to be 


Jordan: “All I want is a scooter.” He got 
his wish, and then some. Just now, the 
New Kids on the Block are hell on 
wheels. — With reporting by Elizabeth L. Bland/ 
Boston 
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So what could be their main “dislikes,” as | 





models,” says Donnie. “When we | 


five-month tour. Starr will show up only | 


the biggest thing in the world.” Replied 
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Familiar echoes: Charlie and little Anne-Marie in All Dogs 
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Festive Film Fare for Thanksgiving 


With a Mer maid as h as hostess, Magnolias on on the table—and a turkey called Valmont 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


hese days, nearly every popular 
movie wants to be a cartoon. For 
proof, check out 1989’s five top hits: 
Batman; Indiana Jones and the Last Cru- 
sade; Lethal Weapon 2; Honey, I Shrunk 
the Kids; Ghostbusters II. They all aspire to 
the freedom of form and story that any ani- 
mated film takes for granted. Problem is, 
real life gets in the way. Location shooting 
is at the whim of weather; special effects 
can look chintzy onscreen. And actors! 
They cost the moon, and their bodies aren't 
elastic enough to perform the comic con- 
tortions that Daffy Duck can give you with 
the wave of an animator’s pen. So here’s a 
tip for the "90s, Hollywood: junk the live- 
action movie. Just make cartoons 
Disney and Don Bluth can lead the 
way. Walt Disney, after all, created the 
genre, turning barnyard animals into su- 
perstars and a Sunday-supplement curios- 
ity into the movie’s most enduring subspe- 
cies. Bluth, a Disney renegade, showed his 
old masters that the cartoon possessed a 
social vitality for the ’80s. Bluth’s The Se- 
cret of NIMH was a parable on animal ex- 
perimentation; An American Tail found 
much to say, endearingly, about melting- 
pot prejudice; The Land Before Time found 
love and death among the dinosaurs. Now 
Disney and Bluth have launched a wel- 
come new Thanksgiving tradition, each 
producing a feature cartoon for the rescue 
of baby-sitters and the beguilement of the 
child in every moviegoer 














In All Dogs Go to Heaven, Bluth takes 


| a vacation from portent and dips into an- 


ecdote. Listen for familiar echoes (Little 
Miss Marker, Heaven Can Wait, even 
Disney’s 1988 cartoon Oliver & Company) 
in the story of Charlie, a German shep- 
herd who is reprieved from death and be- 
friends a little girl kidnaped by his scurvy 
old gang. Visually, the picture is swathed 
in Bluth’s trademark golden browns and 
moody blues. Aurally, it’s a reunion of the 
Burt Pack: Burt Reynolds is the voice of 
Charlie, Loni Anderson is the moll Flo, 
the exuberantly flustered Dom DeLuise is 
Charlie’s pal Itchy. All Dogs dawdles a 
bit, but it offers the requisite charm and a 
poignant moral: some things, like friend- 
ship and honor, are worth dying for 

The end of The Little Mermaid wres- 
Ules with no such ambiguities. It comes 
with flourishes, a rainbow and a perfect 
kiss—full heartstring accompaniment 
But from the first frame, Disney’s suave 
storytellers cue you to wonderment in 
their adaptation of the Hans Christian 
Andersen fairy tale. Ariel is a mermaid 
princess with a teenager's yen to travel 
beyond her world and become part of the 
forbidden one above. To her father, King 
Triton of the Mer-people, humans are 
“spineless, savage, harpooning fish eat- 
ers.” To Ariel they are skyrockets and sea 
chanteys and buried treasure—the thrill- 
ing unknown. Then she spies hunky, lone- 
ly Prince Eric, and it’s impossible love at 
first sight. For Eric, when he is saved by 


| the mermaid and nursed by her caressing 
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song, it’s love at first sound. A cross- 
species Romeo and Juliet: boy meets gill. 
Around these mismatched romanc- 
ers, writer-directors John Musker and 
Ron Clements have assembled enough 
entertaining creatures to stock a theme 
park. Sebastian the crab (voiced by Samu- 
el E. Wright) is a Caribbean Jiminy 
Cricket, fussing avuncularly over Ariel 
but bound to break into calypso croon. 
Louis the French chef (René Auberjo- 
nois) brings sadistic élan to his dicing, 
flaying and serving of /es poissons. Ursula 
(Pat Carroll) the sea witch is a fat, shim- 
mying squid with malefic revenge in 
mind—the sort of Disney horror queen 
who has given kids nightmares for a half- 
century. All these characters are given 
witty, hummable pop songs by Howard 
Ashman and Alan Menken (the Little 
Shop of Horrors team), a reminder that 
the Hollywood cartoon has become the 
last, best refuge of the Broadway musical. 
The film’s vocal, musical and painter- 
ly talents mesh ecstatically in the big 
water-ballet production number Under 
the Sea. As Sebastian limns the aquatic 
virtues, a Noah’s aquarium of sea crea- 
tures animates a joyous Busby Berkeley 
palette. If ever a cartoon earned a stand- 
ing ovation in mid-film, this would be it. 
But the whole movie is canny magic. For 
82 minutes, The Little Mermaid reclaims 
the movie house as a dream palace and 
the big screen as a window into enchant- 
ment. Live-action filmmakers, see this 
and try to top it. Go on and try a 
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STEEL MAGNOLIAS 
Directed by Herbert Ross 
Screenplay by Robert Harling 


BY RICHARD SCHICKEL 


en have hunting, ball games and 

bars—plenty of opportunities to 
practice the hearty, necessary rituals of 
male bonding. Feminist theory and com- 
mon sense tell us that women have a simi- 
lar need to renew gender loyalties. Their 
problem, traditionally, has been finding 
suitable places and occasions to do so. 

It was observant of playwright Robert 
Harling to see that a small-town beauty 
parlor can function as a little lodge hall for 
women, a place where they can let their 
hair down while it is being put up. It was 
clever of him to stock Steel Magnolias with 
Southern belles, wicked of eye and tongue, 
though ultimately forgiving of heart. It was 
shrewd of him to work his successful off- 
Broadway drama around personal mile- 
stones (marriage, birth, death) that every- 
one shares. His characters may be exotics, 
but their situations are achingly familiar. 

Above all, it was brave of Harling to 
place at the center of what might other- 
wise have been an episodic comedy the 
true, tragic story of his sister, a diabetic 
who doomed herself to early death in or- 
der to bear a child, and his mother’s strug- 
gle to come to terms with that choice. It 
gives the piece the dramatic focus and the 
emotional weight it requires. 

The play was a swell show; it had 
something for everyone. The main thing 
preventing it from being an equally swell 








Southern belles: MacLaine and Field, 
top; Parton and Dukakis 





VALMONT 
Directed by Milos Forman 
Screenplay by Jean-Claude Carriere 
C all it by its rightful name, Les Liai- 
sons Dangereuses. Call it Dangerous 
Liaisons. Call it, if you must, Valmont. 
But in any case it looks as if we can now 
call it a day for stage and movie adapta- 
tions of Pierre-Ambroise-Frangois Cho- 
derlos de Laclos’s intricate, in- 
structive novel of sexual 
gamesmanship among the 18th 
century French aristocracy. For 
Milos Forman and Jean-Claude 
Carriére, while fiddling with the 
plot of this deliciously nasty tale, 
have studiously embalmed its spir- 
it. Valmont arrives stiffened by the 
elegant, inert formalism of For- 
man’s direction, and chilled by 
Carriére’s all too sober respect for 
his source and by their mutual de- 
termination to apply modern psy- 
chological understanding to the 
behavior of the principal figures. 
The script is almost clinically 
clear about why the Marquise de 


: 


Vicomte de Valmont (Colin Firth) em- 
bark on a campaign to debauch a |5-year- 
old virgin, Cécile de Volanges (Fairuza 
Balk). The older woman is gripped by 
temporary insanity because she loves the 
man who intends to marry the adolescent. 
The vicomte too has his excuses. He is 
possessed by a passionate nature, the ill 
effects of which, it is implied, are also 
temporary. Give the kid some time, and 


Malign campaigners: Bening and Firth 





Merteuil (Annette Bening) and the 





The wisdom of Pop psychology spoils the fun 
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| writing requires a stage setting. Failing 


:| fill with laughter, just as if this were still a 











| tacular.than halfa dozen white chicks sit- 


| ling’s adaptation hustles them out of the 


| spairing support for her 


. . - . 
movie is the fact that it is a movie. A film 
must offer us something a little more spec- 


ting around talking. Accordingly, Har- 


beauty shop and into the life of the town. 
Suddenly the people they talked about so 
amusingly behind their backs must be 
met face-to-face. The conflicts and confu- 
sions that sounded so hilarious in the re- 
counting are spread out realistically. And 
reality, as we know, is never that amusing 
when confronted head on. 

The stylized bitchiness of Harling’s 


that, it requires a director willing to let his 
actors throw good lines away or overlap 
them in ways that work in the movie’s nat- 
uralistic context. But Herbert Ross insists 
on theatricality. His editing even provides 
awkward little pauses for the audience to 


play. As a result, some very good perform- 
ers (Shirley MacLaine, Olympia Dukakis, 
Daryl Hannah, Dolly Parton) function less | 
as full-scale sorority sisters than as chorus 
members who elbow their way up front ina 
crowd of even sketchier characters. | 

The film’s center lies in the bond be- 
tween Julia Roberts as the young woman 
serenely accepting the risk of childbirth 
and Sally Field as her tightly wound 
mother, wanting to scream warnings at 
her daughter but only able to whisper de- 
right through 
the final coma. Their characters are fully 
and finely realized, and their work is sup- 
ported, not subverted, by the style and 
mood of a film that cries more easily, and 
more persuasively, than it laughs. # 


he will probably turn out to be an admira- 
ble citizen. Indeed, his second amorous 
campaign—to bed a virtuous young wife, 
Madame de Tourvel (Meg Tilly)—is not 
presented as idle and amoral womanizing 
but as proof of his capacity for authentic 
emotion. Too bad he has what we now are 
fond of calling “an intimacy problem,” 
and, as a result, this affair and ultimately 
his life come to a bad and premature end. 
How could anyone think it 
helpful to impose upon the behav- 
= ior of a long-lost era and a van- 
ished social class the wisdom of 
modern Pop psychology? It pre- 
vents the actors from tearing into 
their roles with the black comic 
gusto that Glenn Close and John 
Malkovich brought to their fever- 
ish performances in Dangerous Li- 
aisons last year. But besides spoil- 
ing the fun, this approach blurs the 
work’s value as a cautionary tale, 
capable of reminding us that mo- 
tiveless malignity is a potent force 
in every age and one that not even 
Freud—let alone humanistically 
_ inclined moviemakers—can ex- 
plain away R.S. 
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CARRY WIZARD POWER IN YOUR POCKET. 
SLIDE INA SOFTWARE CARD. OR PLUG INTO YOUR PC. 
TAKE CONTROL OF TOMORROW. TODAY. 


The Wizard from Sharp lets you travel light and take all your personal and business data with you. 
The Wizard plans, organizes, re 2minds, informs, advises, calculates. An optional Organizer Link keeps you in 
two-way communication with IBM-PC compatible or Macintosh computers. Optional Software Cards adapt | 
it for specialized jobs without specialized training. | 
| 





Discover the competitive edge for the Information Age. Call 1-800-BE-SHARP. 


SHARP INVENTS THE WIZARD 
SHARP. | 
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Hurricanes, you could say have 
been at the center of my life fora 
long, long time 


‘Tve observed them, studied 





the ‘m, an alyzed them, and other- 


be as destructive and 


powerful a force-as 
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areas like Cape 
someone has found a way to keep it 
from happening in low lying areas 
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Round-the-Clock Yucks 





Two all-comedy cable networks prepare to square off for viewers 


& achel Sweet is a baby-voiced comedi- 
an with jet-black hair piled high ina 
ponytail that makes her look like Pebbles 
Flintstone. She used to sing in a new-wave 
rock band and now studies art history at 
Columbia University. But starting this 
week, she will be spending her evenings 
curled up on a sofa in a Manhattan TV 
studio, making wisecracks about the sin- 
gle life in New York City. Typical bit: Ra- 
chel charts the differences between a guy 
she dated named David Sims and former 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt. “Has 
fancy cigarette holder. F.D.R.: yes. Sims 
no. Tried to pack the Supreme Court 
F.D.R.: yes. Sims: no. Talks nonstop 
about himself. F.D.R.: no. Sims: yes.” 

Her ironic humor suggests a David 
Letterman filtered through the pages of 
Spy magazine. But Sweet represents 
something different for TV, a new breed 
of entertainer known as the comedy jock- 
ey. Viewers will learn what she does on 
Wednesday, when the Comedy Channel, 
a new 24-hour cable service from HBO, 
goes on the air. It is one of two all-comedy 
networks getting set to square offon a new 
battlefield of yucks. 

Each is taking a different approach to 
the job of getting laughs and viewers 
Modeled after MTV, the Comedy Channel 
will have a stable of veejay-like hosts who 
will provide comedy patter while intro- 
ducing an array of clips: scenes from com- 
edy movies, snippets of old TV series, ex- 
cerpts from stand-up performances and 
other laughtoids. An occasional full- 
length movie will intervene, but mostly 


the comedy will come in quick bursts, 
Unis Se enlace trent, 











Sweet surrounded 
by fellow comedy 
jockeys in the 
channel’s new 
Manhattan studio: 
patter interspersed 
with an array of 
movie clips, 
snippets of TV 
shows and other 
laughtoids in an 
effort to grab 
grazers 


aimed at a new generation of TV “graz- 
ers,” viewers who flip around the dial with 
their remote control. Says HBO chief Mi- 
chael Fuchs: “We're looking to make a 
very hot, today channel, and comedy is 
the place you can do it.” 

MTV Networks, the folks who creat- 
ed TV’s original music-video channel, has 
announced plans for its own kind of com- 
edy channel. Dubbed HA! The TV Come- 
dy Network, it is scheduled to debut next 
April Fools’ Day. MTV’s entry, ironically, 
will steer away from the MTV approach of 
its rival. Instead of short clips, it will have | 


a more traditional mix of sitcoms, specials 
and other long-form programming 
About half will be reruns (old series like 
The Dick Van Dyke Show); the other half. 
new fare from such creators as MTM En- 
terprises, which has signed on to develop 
series, and Ron Howard's Imagine Films 
Entertainment, which is producing a 
show with the Second City Comedy | 
Troupe 

Cable-industry observers are skepti- 
cal about whether two all-comedy net- 
works can survive, given the limited 
channel capacity on most cable systems 
As “basic cable” services, they will get 
their income primarily from advertising 
and will need to reach 25 million to 30 | 
million homes to be financially viable 
Comedy Channel executives report that 
they have signed up cable systems serv ing 
11 million homes, though only about 6 
million will be on board at start-up time 
HA!, which has just begun marketing 
says it has preliminary commitments for 2 
million homes 
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The rivals are already sniping at each 
other. “We think our format takes better 
advantage of the strength of comedy than 
just a clip channel,” says Tom Freston, 
head of MTV Networks. “Comedy has 
traditionally been character driven and 
story driven. It takes time to work.” HBO 
executives snicker. “Why should their 
channel succeed in doing original long- 
form comedy?” says Fuchs. “The three 
networks spend hundreds of millions of 
dollars trying to do original comedy, and 
one show succeeds every two years.” 

But is anybody ready for 24 hours of 
chuckles, grins and guffaws? Boosters 
point out that the public’s appetite for 
comedy seems almost insatiable. Seven of 
the ten top-grossing movies of 1988 were 
comedies, as are eight of the ten current 
top-rated TV series. Cable channels like 
HBO and Showtime have made comedy 
specials a staple of their schedules, while 
vintage sitcoms are being perpetually re- 
cycled across the dial 

That, of course, could be the problem 
too much comedy clutter. HA!, at least in 
its early stages, looks like yet another 
warehouse for comedy shows, old and 


| new, available in ample supply elsewhere 


The Comedy Channel, with its all-clip 
format, could wind up looking like non- 
stop previews of coming attractions. (Like 
MTV, the Comedy Channel is acquiring 
most of its clips free, since producers as- 
sume they will help the movies and videos 
from which they are excerpted.) Not to 
mention the indignity of seeing classic 
films and TV shows strip-mined for their 
“funny” parts. Oh, well: comedy may be 
big business, but, as Steve Martin once 
noted, it isn’t pretty By Richard Zoglin. 
Reported by Tom Curry/New York 


Canned Soup 
Jackie Mason gets the hook 


ith such a proposition, who could 

lose? Take Jackie Mason, the veter- 
an Borscht Belt comic. Put him in a sitcom 
produced by the same people who created 
hits for Bill Cosby and Roseanne Barr 
Give it the surefire time period following 
No. I-rated Roseanne. Almost every TV 
prognosticator in the business picked 
Chicken Soup as the season's big hit. But 
Mason had a troubled autumn. He got bad 
reviews, both for his acting and for mak- 
ing racially inflammatory remarks during 
the New York City mayoral race. More 
dismaying to ABC, Chicken Soup—though 
the highest-rated of any new show this 
fall—regularly lost nearly one-third of the 
huge Roseanne audience. Last week the 
network abruptly canceled its can't-miss 
hit. Moral: when it comes to TV program- 
ming. nobody knows borscht a 
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The Honorable Schoolboy 


Although he’s professor emeritus in the school of hard knocks, 
MIKE TYSON was too busy to finish high school. After picking up an 
honorary degree from Ohio's Central State University this spring for 
excellence “as a champion in his field,” he got the bug and decided 
to go back to school. Next year Iron Mike, 23, will hit the books at a 
home learning center C.S.U. will set up in his suburban Cleveland 
home. He'll be a role model to urban youth, and in about a year’s time 
should be getting his high school equivalency diploma and, after 
that, maybe a B.S. in phys. ed and business. The champ’s no chump. 





And the Ship 
Sailed On 


Taking a cruise was James 
Michener’s idea of nothing, 
until fieldwork on his new 
book changed his mind. Ca- 
ribbean, a 672 pager that 
sweeps across the islands like 
a sea wind, is to be his last 
epic because the 82-year-old 
author doesn’t “have the en- 
ergy for the endless explora- 
tion and heavy research.” Off 
on another cruise last week, 
he readied a lecture to fellow 
passengers on the islands’ 
best sights. A favorite stop: 
Grenada, with its harbor 
“like a Vermeer painting.” 
Michener claims to be “the 
only person confirmed never 
tohaveattendeda ship’s mid- 
night buffet.” He’s too sleepy. 





BY EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Daddy’s 
Darling 


Papa’s image could do 
with a little bright- 
ening, thought the 
daughter of Poland’s 
President Wojciech 
Jaruzelski. So Monika 
Jaruzelska, 26, came up 
with a bold idea: 
glamour photos of her 
and some chitchat in a 
Western magazine 
ought to make Dad 
seem less of a “gloomy 
man in dark glasses.” 
It was a mistake. Par- 
is Match portrayed 
the would-be actress 
as a material girl who wants 

to live in Italy, and left | 
Monika bitter. I’m “not in- 

volved in politics,” she said. 






YNDAS—HOZWN BHAOLSIUHD 


“If my father held a differ- 
ent job, there certainly 
wouldn’t be such an un- 
pleasant situation.” 








Anything on TV Tonight? 


What do you call a hookup of 300 screens, miles of cable and spare 
bits of a British-made missile-guidance system that was part of the 
Strategic Defense Initiative? Not Star Wars, for sure, though it won’t 
get off the ground either. Media master NAM JUNE PAIK labels it Fin 
de Siécle il, and his video sculpture is part of a show that opened last 
week at Manhattan’s Whitney Museum. Paik, 58, creates high-tech 
works “because I have nothing else to do. 1 was an electronic-music 
composer in the '50s, but there were too many of them and no elec- 
tronic artists, sol changed.” Starting asa primitive—“1 found 13 used 
TV sets and went to work”—he's entered the space age. 
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Late Bloomer 


Art deco is alive and well in the 
hands of ERTE. The flamboyant 
designer, who has completed 
work on seven carafes as well 
as sets and costumes for two 
Manhattan musicals, among 
other projects, promises “nev- 
er, ever to retire. I'd be too 
bored.” Nearing his 97 th birth- 
day, Erté, always an optimist, is 
remodeling his finca on Major- 
ca. “The house,” he says, “is my 
well-being.” Fruit trees are be- 
ing planted—presumably to be 
enjoyed in the artist’s old age. 














Calling Off All Bets 


“| know I can’t gamble on anything anymore because | can’t control 
it. | need help.” That admission is a surprising turnaround by PETE 
ROSE, who in August denied that betting was a problem or that he 
needed help of any kind. Why the change? “I bottomed out by losing 
my occupation,” the former Cincinnati manager said last week. And 
when he realized that gambling had taken baseball—“something |! 
love very dearly”—out of his life, he started seeing a psychiatrist. In 
the brand-new biography Pete Rose: My Story, written with Roger 
Kahn, he swears, once again, that he never bet on his own sport. 





Just Ducky 


Two black-bellied whistling 
ducks are going to make Jim 
Hautman, 25, a millionaire. 
His painting was chosen 
over 602 other entries as the 
new $12.50 stamp to vali- 
date waterfowl-hunting li- 
censes, and the Plymouth, 
Minn., artist will reap a 
windfall from reproductions 
and sales of future work. 
The easygoing Hautman, 
who’s been painting wildlife 
since 1982, may “buy a cab- 
in and take some hunting 
trips.” Among his quarry, 
alas: ducks. 
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Too Darn Hot 


Sunny skies welcomed the 
Prince and Princess of Wales 
to Jakarta last week, but the 
heat was daunting. Visiting a 
leprosarium, Diana bravely 
shook patients’ hands and 
made a game show at lawn 
bowling. The next day her 
makeup ran with perspira- 
tion, and the drooping Prin- 


a 





4 


cess said she felt as if she’d 
stepped into a sauna. The 
high 90s didn’t bother 


Charles—he’d packed a sa- 
fari suit—but his wife left 
midway through a dance 


performance at a sultan’s 
palace. Too warm. Then on 
to Hong Kong for a different 
temperature raiser: clandes- 
tine photos of Diana swim- 
ming at a British naval base 





Hair, Hair! 


Gentlemen prefer them, 
and they are believed to 
have more fun. Deborah 
Harry thinks the appeal 
of blonds “has to do 
with a shocking contrast 
between vulnerability 
and aggressive, outra- 
geous sexuality.” The 
lead singer of the °70s 
pop group Blondie 
“paused” in her career 
a few years ago, but 

now, at 44, she has 

a new album, Def. 

Dumb and Blonde. A 

natural blond, she has 
tried black, green and red 
tresses in her lifetime, then 
decided to go for the plati- 












num look. Says she: “The 


more vibrant your hair, 
the more attention you 
get.” 
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Show Business 
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The Whole Town’s Talking 





ou earn $60 million in your 
first four weeks, and every- 
| body has an explanation for your 
success. As the surprise movie hit 
of the fall season, Tri-Star’s baby- 
love comedy Look Who's Talk- 
ing has inspired plenty of retro- 
spective wisdom. It came out at 
the right time of year, when its 
only competition was heavy dra- 
mas. It hits yuppie moviegoers 
where they live: in the narrow 
margin between careers and par- 
enthood. It carries echoes of 
When Harry Met Saily . . . in the 
loving friendship of a thirty- 
something mom (Kirstie Alley) 


Hollywood has a wisecracking, baby-faced sleeper hit 





Pat from Mikey: surrogate dad Travolta gets infant relief 


Moviegoers love babies, of course. A 
lame comedy like 3 Men and a Baby 
earned $168 million by offering little 
more than Tom Selleck diapering a child. 
The talking baby is another familiar Hol- 


lywood tradition; street-smart in- | 


fants narrated the film The First 
Time (1952) and a 1960 sitcom 
called Happy. Spermatozoa have 
schmoozed (Everything You Al- 
ways Wanted to Know About 
Sex), and in this year’s Me and 
Him even a penis got chatty. 

But writer-director Amy 
Heckerling, 35, had an adult 
agenda in mind. “It’s not who do 
you want to sleep with; it’s who 
can you depend on,” she says. 


ADAHVH BNWHS 


mothers do. Someone who is tak- 
ing care of a baby needs to be tak- 
en care of. I was trying to deal 
with those issues. The talking 





and the cabdriver (John Tra- 
volta) who moonlights as baby- 


ise, the fish out of water—or, here, fetus 
out of womb. For the main character is a 
talking baby, in the worldly wise-guy 
voice of TV and movie star Bruce Willis. 
A month ago, though, few people 
were predicting a smash. The movie’s 
star, Kirstie Alley of TV’s Cheers, was 
an unproven marquee draw. Its male 
leads, Travolta and George Segal, were 
long past their luster. Critics mostly 
dumped on the picture or ignored it. Sa- 
vants figured, in fact, that it had about 
as much chance of being a hit as, say, a 





It makes people feel good about having a family. 


sitter. It has Hollywood's favorite prem- | single sperm has of fertilizing an egg. 


They forgot about Mikey, the embryo 
(and then infant) with star quality. Sassy 
but never cynical, Mikey is first seen, 
through some cunningly simple special ef- 
fects, as a kind of hot-rodding sperm 
cruising up the Fallopian tube to the tune 
of the Beach Boys’ J Get Around. “The 
sperm comes on and people go crazy,” 
says Jonathan Krane, the film’s producer. 
“From then on they’re laughing at the 
picture.” Not quite. They're laughing with 
it, in the easy, conspiratorial laughter any 
domestic comedy would kill to get. 





baby was comic relief.” 

It has brought blessed relief to 
a few careers. For the Kansas-born Alley, 
“this is my big blockbuster. Like Dorothy in 
The Wizard of Oz, Ym clicking my heels.” 
Travolta, back on top after years of lan- 
guishing, says the movie “makes people 
happy. It makes them feel good about hav- 
ing a family. Men tell me, “You're giving 
me lessons in how to be a dad.’ Women say, 
‘Will you be my husband?’ I gotta tell you, 
it thrills me to pieces.” It thrills Hollywood 
too. The town is always pleased to welcome 
a baby with such a humongous silver 
spoon. —By Richard Corliss. 
Reported by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 


“Babies don’t need fathers, but | 
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Religion 





Priestless Rites 


| Catholic bishops okay services 
led by nuns and lay people 





he nation’s 302 Roman Catholic 

bishops were in a celebratory mood 
last week as they met in Baltimore to 
mark the 200th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first American diocese. But 
their deliberations quickly turned sober as 
they confronted thorny problems that 
dominated the agenda. Among their ac- 
tions: a response to AIDS that urges com- 
| passion for those with HIV infection—and 
strict chastity as the only sure way to 
avoid the disease—but sidesteps the bish- 
ops’ earlier qualified toleration of condom 
education; a reiterated call for a Palestin- 
ian homeland and security for Israel; and 
a stepped-up antiabortion campaign. 

Some of the most passionate talk, 








however, centered on what many bishops 
consider an equally critical problem: the 
growing shortage of priests. By the latest 
count, at least 1,000 of the 22,733 US. 
parishes have no resident clergy. The fu- 
ture looks even bleaker. The number of 
priests (now 53,522) is certain to decline 
as the population of Catholics (54 million) 
increases. By the year 2000, 
experts estimate, there will 
be only half as many active 
priests as there were in 1965, 
when there were only 46 
million parishioners. 
Prompted by those 
alarming demographic 
trends, the bishops endorsed 
a new rite that, if approved 
by the Vatican, can be used 
in place of Sunday Mass in 
parishes where no priest is 
available. The “Order for 
Sunday Celebrations in the 
Absence of a Priest” allows a 


bishop to designate a deacon Sister leading prayers 





or a nonordained sister, brother or lay 
member to lead a prayer service based on 
the Scriptures. The bishops took care to 
see that such services will not mimic the 


Mass. The rules do provide, however, for | 


the addition of an optional Communion 
service using sacramental bread previous- 
ly consecrated during a Mass. 

Some bishops were trou- 
bled by the prospect of sub- 
stitute services. William 
McManus, a retired Indiana 
bishop, warned that the 
strong tradition of Sunday 
Mass could be undermined 
“if we bless this monster.” 
Bishop Raymond Lucker of 
New Ulm, Minn., urged a 
study of the priest shortage 
that would face such issues 
as “Why can’t we ordain 
people other than celibate 
males?” For the Vatican, 
however, that is a question 
not open to discussion. a 
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The 


good news is 


for about $17,000. 


As a rule, good news 
makes lousy headlines. 
But like every rule, 
it has an exception. The 
1990 Saab 900 shown 
here is one. 


$17,000, it comes complete 
with front-wheel drive, 
enormous cargo capacity, 
terrific handling, 16-valve 
engine, ABS brakes, 
driver’s air bag, Clarion 


It’s an exception tothe AM/FM, air conditioning, 


rule that you can’t buy a 
fully-equipped European 
sports sedan for less than 
a year’s tuition at an Ivy 
League college. 

Because, for the note- 
worthy price of about 








“1% 
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Re ated _ 


and Saab‘s new Roadside 
Assistance Program. 
(Saabs are intelligently 
priced from $16,995 to 
$32,995.) 

Can you take this much 
good news at once? 


“MSRP: $16,995, excluding taxes, license, freight, dealer charges and options. Prices subject to change. © 1989 Saab-Scania of America, inc 





chute 


Let’s hope so, because 
there’s more. 

For the fifth year run- 
ning, the Saab 900 series 
has ranked best in its 
class in the Highway Loss 
Data Institute’s safety 
ratings for frequency of 
injury claims. HLDI lists 
every car for sale in 
America. Even that other 
car from Sweden. 

But the best news about 
the Saab 900 is something 


u can’t get second hand; 

it’s a ball to drive. This 
you'll have to learn with a 
little investigative report- 
ing of your own. 

The Saab 900. In terms 
of utility, value, 4 
safety and driv- 7 





you miss 


The most intelligent 
out on it. 


cars ever built. 








The Travelers helps deliver on the promise of financial peace of mind for forty 
million Americans. 

We offer a broad range of insurance protection for your life, health, home, auto 
and business. 

And a prudent selection of investment opportunities that lets you rise above 
everyday cares toward a secure future. 

For your personal or business needs, call your independent Travelers Agent 
or Broker today. The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183, 


ThelIravelers| 


a eltbidesicome satiate (omic Olnlecsick ©1989 The Travelers Corporation 








BY WALTER ISAACSON 


ong-term homosexual lovers in 
L New York State, thanks to regula- 

tions issued by Governor Mario 
Cuomo’s housing commissioner last week, 
now have the same right as surviving 
Spouses to take over rent-stabilized apart- 
ments upon the death of their partners. In 
San Francisco voters last Tuesday nar- 
rowly rejected—after vocal Opposition 
from the city’s archbishop and other reli- 
gious leaders—a proposal entitling gay 
couples to register their relationships with 
the county clerk. In Washington and Los 
Angeles, task forces have been set up to 
investigate whether denying gay couples 
the benefits enjoyed by married people is 
a form of discrimination. It is all partofa 
growing national debate over whether gay 
couples should be allowed to declare 
themselves “domestic partners,” or even 
become legally married, and thus be eligi- 
ble for some of the rights accorded to mar- 
ried couples. 

The rewards of marriage in today’s 
society are more than merely emotional. 
Among the tangible benefits available to 
husbands and wives are coverage under 
their spouses’ health and pension plans, 
rights of inheritance and community 
property, the joys of joint tax returns, and 
claims to each other’s rent-controlled 
apartments. 

Such policies have evolved as the ex- 
pression of a basic social value: that the 
traditional family, with its ic i 
terdependence, is the 
strong society. But w. 
ple? They might 
on each other 
tionally. Yet 
them to marry 
they offered the 
tax and legal ad 
heterosexuals. 

Since as much as 
compensation comes in th 
benefits, the issue is partly 
ic equity: Is it fair to provide 
married employee than for a 
league who does the same work? 
also a larger moral issue. Health 
pension programs and inheritance 
are designed to accommodate the tra: 
tional family. But nowadays, only 27% 
U.S. households consist of two parents 
with children, down from 40% in 1970. Is 
the goal of encouraging traditional fam- 
ilies therefore obsolete? Is it discrimina- 












































Ethics 


tory? Or is it now more necessary than 
ever? 

Although the drive for domestic-part- 
nership legislation partly reflects the 
changing priorities of the gay-rights 
movement, the new rights being proposed 
would be available to heterosexual cou- 
ples as well. Of the nation’s 91 million 
households, 2.6 million are inhabited by 
unmarried couples of the opposite sex. 
Only 1.6 million households involve un- 
married couples of the same sex. These 
figures include a disparate array of per- 
sonal arrangements: young male-female 
couples living together before getting 
married, elderly friends who decide to 
share a house, platonic roommates and 
romantic gay or straight lovers. Among 
those whose emotional and financial rela- 
tionship would qualify them to be called 
domestic partners, only 40% or so are gay. 


SSS SES eg 
Do you think 
homosexual couples should be 
legally allowed to inherit 

each other’s property? 


Yes 65% 
No 27% 
cure 8% 



















































Shulman. 
‘Sampling error is plus or minus 3%. 
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Should Gays Have Marriage Rights? 


On two coasts, the growing debate produces two different answers 


Still, the most ardent support for part- 
nership rights comes from gay groups. For 
them the issue is more pressing: hetero- 
sexual couples at least have the option to 
wed if they wish to be eligible for family 
benefits, but gays do not. (Denmark in 
October became the only industrial na- 
tion to allow registered gay partnerships.) 
In addition, the spread of AIDS has raised 
the importance for gays of medical cover- 
age, bereavement-leave policies, pension 
rules, hospital visitation rights and laws 
giving family members the authority to 
make medical decisions and funeral ar- 
rangements. “We are not talking about 
symbols here,” says Thomas Stoddard, 
executive director of the Lambda Legal 
Defense and Education Fund, a well- 
organized gay-rights group. “These are 
bread-and-butter issues of basic impor- 












yet said whether it 

bout the precise sexual 
relationship that distin- 
married partners” from an- 
tegory in the survey, “house- 
roommates.” (Those who have to 
can perhaps be assumed to be mere- 
y roommates.) 

“We are hoping that we will get at the 
true unmarried-couple situation where 
there is intimacy between partners,” says 
Arlene Saluter, who studies marriage and 
family composition for the Census Bu- 
reau, “but it will depend on how people 
view the question.” 

This difficulty in defining who quali- 
fies is one of the problems facing those 
who would grant new rights to domestic 
partners. It is important to have criteria 
that are strict enough to prevent just any 
casual lover, roommate or friendly ac- 
quaintance in need of health insurance 
from cashing in. But prying into private 
lives and requiring proofs of emotional 
commitment are hardly suitable activities 
for government. 

In order to qualify as “domestic part- 
ners” in New York City, which offers be- 
reavement leave to municipal workers, a 
couple must officially register their rela- 
tionship with the city’s personnel depart- 
ment, have lived together for one year 
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and attest that they have a “close and 
committed personal relationship involv- 
ing shared responsibilities.” Thomas F 
Coleman, a law professor who directs 
California’s Family Diversity Project, 
proposes that live-in couples “who have 
assumed mutual obligation of commit- 
ment and support for each other” be al- 
lowed to apply for a “certificate of do- 
mestic partnership” that would function 
like a marriage certificate. 

In addition to New York, five other 
cities provide bereavement leave for do- 
mestic partners: Los Angeles; Madison, 
Wis.; San Francisco; Seattle; and Takoma 
Park, Md. The only cities that currently 
offer health benefits to the domestic part- 
ners of employees are three in California: 
Berkeley, Santa Cruz and West Holly- 
wood. State governments, which have the 
real authority to legislate family and mar- 
riage laws, have so far shied away from 
the issue. But across the country, major ef- 
forts are under way to change the laws: 
> In Los Angeles a new task force on 
marital-status discriminationgis investi- 
gating discrimination against domestic 
partners by insurance companies, health 
clubs, credit companiéS and airline fre- 
quent-flyer programas 
> In Seattle the, ¢ity’s human rights de- 
partment ruled fi June that the AAA 
automobile club of Washington had ile 
gally discriminated on Wig Basis of marital 
status by refusing to granU@SsOClale Mmenm= 
bership to a gay man’s dorN@SRG spartan 
A city law that could require T@@igRipIans 
to provide insurance benefits to domestic 
partners has been shelved while Olicials 
await clarification of an Internal Rev@giag 
Service ruling that suggests that them 
benefits might be considered taxable. 
> In Washington a domestic-partnership 
benefits commission has been established 
by the city council to explore extending 
benefits to the partners of municipal 
employees. 
> In New York City three gay teachers 
are suing the board of education for the 
right to include their companions in their 
group health plans, citing a state law pro- 
hibiting employment discrimination 
based on marital status. 


One large problem facing the dong 
tic-partnership movement is a pragii™y 
one: major U.S. insurance com@iiiits 
have thus far refused to offer groans 
that include coverage for unmagiiggpare. 
ners, partly because of the ungpOKeniiear 
that the pool would include 4uRIRReT pro- 
portion of gay males at riskOR ARDS sin 
West Hollywood when thé @ity decided to 
provide health coveragoa@ its employees’ 
domestic partners, no yisUrante company 
would underwrite the business. The city 
had to resort to self-insurance, So far that 
has resulted in a drop in costs, but iUhas 
not yet encouraged leading insurance 
companies to consider offering domestic- 
partnership plans. 
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The other major objection is a moral 
one. Social conservatives object to policies 
they see as sanctifying homosexuality and 
further threatening the traditional family. 
John R. Quinn, the Archbishop of San 
Francisco, was in the forefront of the fight 
against the proposal on that city’s ballot 
last week to provide certain domestic- 
partnership rights to municipal workers. 
He called the idea a “serious blow to our 
society’s historic commitment to support- 
ing marriage and family life.” 

The domestic-partnership movement, 
says David Blankenhorn of the Institute 
for American Values, a Manhattan-based 
group that studies family issues, “just 
misses the whole point of why we confer 
privileges on family relationships.” As 
Archbishop Quinf argues, “The perma- 
nent commitment of husband and wife in 
marriage is intrinsically tied to the pro- 
creation and raising of children.” Despite 
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the emergence of women in the work- 
place and changes in the traditional struc- 
ture of family dependency, it is still neces- 
sary for most families to share rights and 
benefits in order to raise children and re- 
main financially secure. 

Thomas Stoddard of Lambda 
counters that “history by itself cannot jus- 
tify an unduly limited definition of family, 
particularly when people suffer as a re- 
sult.” Yet even within the gay-rights 
movement, there is some disagreement 
about the goal. Paula Ettelbrick, the legal 
director of Lambda, argues that the cam- 
paign for domestic partnership or gay 
marriage is misdirected because it tries to 
adopt traditional heterosexual institu- 
tions for gays rather than encouraging tol- 
erance for divergent life-styles. “Mar- 
riage, as it exists today, is antithetical to 
my liberation as a lesbian and as a wom- 
an, because it mainstreams my life and 
voice,” she says. 

The public seems to be tolerant of the 
notion that gay couples should be allowed 
more of the rights now accorded to mar- 
ried couples, In a TIME/CNN poll con- 
ducted by thelficm of Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulpiam, 54% aBreed that “homosexual 
couples should be permitted to receive 
sedical and life-insurante benefits from 
their partners insurance policies.” Yet 
there is litle support for gay marriages: 
6990 said such arrangements should not 
be made lesaand 75% felt that gay cou- 
Dlessshouldenot be allowed to adopt 
children. 

Despite this public resistance, legaliz- 
imaome form of marriage for gay couples 
eeProbably the logical outcome of the 
Brive for domestic-partnership rights. 
“Given the fact that we already allow le- 
gal gay relationships,” writes Andrew Sul- 
livan in the New Republic, “what possible 
social goal is advanced by framing the law 
to encourage those relationships to be un- 
faithful, undeveloped and insecure?” 
Marriage involves the obligation to sup- 
port each other both in sickness and in 
health and to share financial benefits and 
burdens. It implies, at least in theory, a 
Bo mmitment to a long-term and monoga- 


Maidus relationship. The advent of the AIDS 


Bpidemic increases the stake that all of so- 
Bie fas in promoting such relationships, 
fon@ayems well as straights. 
Domiesic-partnership rights and le- 
pal gay marhaces, therefore, can be justi- 
Redetomtherement that the couples in- 
Volved profess amvillingness to accept the 
mutual Hnancial Obligations, community- 
property rights andishared commitments 
to care for each other shat are the basis of 
family life. With this broader goal in 
mind, it makes sense for society to al- 
low—indeed to encourage—domestic 
partners both gay and straight to take on 
all the rights as well as the responsibilities 
of marriage. —Reported by Melissa Ludtke/ 
Boston, Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles and 
Andrea Sachs/New York 













FOR YEARS IBM AND 
APPLE HAVE JOLD YOU THEY RE 
USER FRIENDLY. 


WITH ERIENDS LIKE THESE. 
WHO NEEDS ENEMIES? 


access to thousands of software programs at 
very user friendly prices. 

In fact, the Explorer has a word processor, 
calculator, datebook 
and file cabinet al- 
ready built into the 
system. 

What's more, as 
your computer skills 
grow, so does the Ex- 

plorer’s capabilities. 
The Explorer 
expands easily 
by snapping in 
components like 
our sophisticated 
AUTOMAGIC™ 40 Mb 
Disk Drive, our spe- 
cially designed 256K 
RAM pac,"and more. 

But the one thing that doesn’t expand is our 
price. For only $989, you'll get 
everything you need to start com- 
puting including a color monitor, 

mouse and stand. 

So why get a computer like 

Apple or IBM that’s just user 





The HeadStart Explorer comes 
with a color monitor, keyboard, 
mouse and stand 





IBM“ and Apple” have 
long been known for their 
ease of operation. “Unfortunately, they've 
never been known for their ease of 


* affordability. 
2 Now there’s a computer that's as easy 


to operate as an Apple at just a sliver of 
ges the price. 








A computer that’s not only compati- 
ble with IBM, but compatible with your 
budget. The HeadStart Explorer. 

Like the Apple, the HeadStart 
Explorer uses simple easy to understand 

graphics to guide you through your programs. 
But unlike Apple, the Explorer offers you 


IBM and Apple are respective registered t 
Technologies Co. © 1989 HeadStart Technol 

includes a computer, color monitor, keyboard, stand, mou 
color monitor, keyboard and mouse. *1,795 ts the suggested retail pric 








for thes Apple Mat Plus, wh 


friendly, when you can get a computer that’s also 
buyer friendly. The 


HeadStart Explorer. Wee 
For the name and 
address of the dealer 
nearest to you call Wuy Woutp You Buy 


1-800-882-1888. 


ANYTHING ELSE? 


art Explorer is a trademark of HeadStart 
, » suggested retail price for the HeadStart E xplorer, which 
ggested retail price for the IBM Model 25, which includes a computer, 
des a computer, B/W monitor keyboard, mouse, and one disk 






































COVER STORY: 
HOW TO FINANCE 
ACOMFORTABLE RETIREMENT 


WHAT YOU NEED TO DO FOR AGREAT RETIREMENT! 
In this Special Guide, MONEY outlines a pro- 
octive method to retirement planning. Your years after 
work should be the most rewarding ond MONEY will 
show you how to make them happen! Different life- 
stage profiles will allow you to identify where you stand 
in your goal for a financially secure retirement. For o 
great retirement, pick up the MONEY GUIDE today! 
FEATURES IN THE SPECIAL ISSUE: 

> INVESTING: 

The Right Balance Between Risk and Return 
> HOUSING: 

Cashing in on Your Blue Chip 
> LIFESTYLE: 

Your Future Cost of Living! 
> HEALTH: 

_ Protect Yourself From Huge Medical 

ills! 

D> ESTATE PLANNING: 

Keeping It All in the Family 


ASK FOR IT AT YOUR 
NEWSSTAND NOW! 


© 1989 TIME INC 





FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS CALL: 


1-800 
621-8200 










Books — 


Poet of the Desert 





GEORGIA O'KEEFFE: A LIFE } yy Roxana Robinson 


Harper & Row; 639 pages; $25 





BY STEFANKANFER 





Oo ne of her earliest memories was of 
“the light—light all around.” Georgia 
O'Keeffe spent her life trying to recapture 
that elemental radiance on paper and can- 
vas. The quest began obscurely on the loam 
of Sun Prairie, Wis., and ended famously in 
the desert of Abiquiu, N. Mex. O'Keeffe 
was the daughter of an Irish-Ameri- 
can farmer and a Hungarian Ameri- 
can of aristocratic descent. As art his- 
torian Roxana Robinson discloses in 
this romantic but insightful biogra- 
phy, both strains were apparent from 
the beginning. The child had six sib- 
lings, and she could be highly social 
and convivial. But it took great effort, 
and she once admitted, “I don’t take 
easily to being with people.” 

The person who caused her the 
greatest unease was photographer 
Alfred Stieglitz. His relationship be- 
gan with a passionate interest in 
O’Keeffe’s drawings; it progressed to 
a passionate interest in O'Keeffe. 
Twenty-three years separated them. 
She was on leave from a teaching job 
in Texas; he was tied to Manhattan. 
She was single and unknown; he was 
married and prominent. 

After Stieglitz abandoned his 
family, he and O'Keeffe took up resi- 
dence in upstate New York. There, 
before company, he would rise and 
lead her up the stairs. “We'd say we 


O'Keeffe in 1986: bleached bone and sand and light 


came infatuated with a younger woman. 
A series of domestic and professional skir- 
mishes followed; O'Keeffe suffered a 
breakdown and stopped painting. It was 
two years before she saw a way out: “If I 
can keep my courage and leave Stieglitz,” 
she told a friend, “I plan to go West.” 

She kept her courage and took long 
sojourns in New Mexico. But she never 









were going to have a nap,” recalled 
O'Keeffe. “Then we'd make love. Af- 
terwards he would take photographs of 
me.” Stieglitz shot some 300 of those pic- 
tures, and they constitute a statement far 
beyond the pleasure principle. From every 
angle, the long melancholy face radiates 
an unconventional beauty; the nude torso 
takes on the authority and bulk of sculp- 
ture. Before the onlooker, the model is 
gradually transformed into a work of art. 

In 1919 O'Keeffe exhibited the bold 
flower paintings that further inflamed her 
reputation. They have since become the 
staple of a prolific calendar and poster in- 
dustry. But when the overripe irises and 
hollyhocks first appeared, the critics were 
intrigued, the public scandalized, the art- 
ist discomfited. When an interviewer re- 
marked that the blossoms resembled fe- 
male genitalia, O'Keeffe ordered her to 
turn off the microphone and refused to 
speak about “such rubbish.” 

Stieglitz finally married his mistress 
in 1924. But several years later, he be- 
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“Keeping the unknown always beyond you.” 


made a complete break. Shortly before his 
death at 82 in 1946, Stiegljtz attended a 
Museum of Modern Art show and sent a 
love letter: “Incredible Georgia—and 
how beautiful your pictures are ... Oh 
Georgia—we are a team.” And so they re- 
main in the public imagination. 

Still, it is the later artist who has wona 
more valid celebrity. This is the solitary 
poet of the desert, interpreter of bleached 
bone and sand and light—light all around. 
O'Keeffe lived to be 98 and became the '60s 
and 70s apotheosis of feminine indepen- 
dence. But she was never quite so leathery 
as she appeared. Robinson’s final chapters 
suggest a Tennessee Williams scenario, 
with an old woman smitten and exploited 
by her handsome protégé, ceramist Juan 
Hamilton. Over the family’s protests, 
Hamilton manipulated the painter's af- 
fairs until her death in 1986. He was even- 
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tually awarded 24 paintings and her house. | 


Yet the work outlives the folly and re- 








Time’s Golden Rulers: 
Rolex Day-Date and Rolex Lady-Datejust 


Twin classics of integrity and beauty, the Rolex Day-Date and 
Rolex Lady-Datejust are superlative, self-winding chronometers, 
(=re(ojaM lami) come le) (om ii tananr-lcoallalen mactte(=lala ele-lers)(-1aelale| 
pressure-proof down to 330 feet with the renowned Oyster case. 
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Jewelers to the South since 1887 
Inside Georgia Call 404-261-4911 collect Outside Georgia call 1-800-241-1627 
Buckhead 261-4911 * Decatur 378-5484 * Southlake 961-6930 * Cumberland Mall 432-3167 * Perimeter Mall 396-8011 * Lenox Square 233-8201 
Registered Jeweler. Certified Gemologist. Accredited Gem Laboratory. American Gem Society 


The Power of Business Networking 


M agazines have the power to 


influence you....the insight to shock 


you....the knowledge to enlighten 





you....the energy to motivate you....the 
responsibility to inform you....the 
format to dazzle you....the force to 
move you. 

Media Networks has the power 
to put your advertisement into nine of 
the most respected news and business 
magazines in the country, on a local, 
subscription-copy basis. Through zip 
code segmentation, MNI’s Business 


Network will send your message to any 








of the top 30 U.S. markets, each for the 
price of a full-page ad in a local 
newspaper. Your selling point will be 
in the homes, offices and minds of the 
decision-makers in your chosen area. 

Combine the power of 
magazines with the precision of target 
marketing to send your audience a 
message with impact. To find out how 
to plug into the power of MNI, 


call 1-800-225-3457, ext. 6505. 





©1989 Media Networks. Inc 
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The fog free shower mirror 
by ShowerTek became an instant best seller. 
Finally, shaving was perfect. 

It’s the steam. The steam softens the beard, opens the pores. 
The water moisturizes, Dermatologists agree that a hot, steam- 
ing shower provides ideal conditions for shaving, preventing 
skin irritation and razor rash. You'll also find shaving in a warm 
shower much more pleasant than standing bent over at the sink. 
Whiskers and shaving cream are neatly washed away. When you 
leave the shower you have the closest shave ever. 

It’s perfect. 


Showerlek is patented. It is physically 
impossible for this mirror to fog. 

The secret is a new way of plumbing, In ShowerTek, warm 
water circulates behind the mirror and out the back. That keeps 
the temperature identical to the mist in the air. It can’t fog. The 
mirror is shatter-proof, and the arm is flexible so you can angle 
it directly towards your face. 

The installation of ShowerTek is done in a minute or two. 
Anyone can do it. It attaches directly to the shower arm. 
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It never made any sense to shower first - then 
shave in a foggy bathroom. 

Shaving in the fog at the sink is a thing of the past. In many 
ways, ShowerTek was the missing link in the perfect shaving 
system: Your razor, your shower, your fog free mirror. Writes 
one customer: I have finally won “The Battle of the Blade.” 


For $29. - you can join the movement. 
Ask for ShowerTek in fine stores everywhere. 
For the name of the store nearest you, or 
to order today, call 1-800-345-2888. 

It’s sate to say that shaving has moved for good. There just 
aren't any good reasons to shave anyplace else than the shower. 
You'll save time, get a closer shave and your skin will feel better. 
But the sink area is still a great place to brush your teeth, 


SHOWER 


The New 
Face of Shaving. 







Model WV 1. Patented. Made in the US.A 








At Doubletree Atlanta, 
Luxuries Show Up Everywhere. 
Except On Your Bill: 
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Freshly baked chocolate chip Our 48-seat tiered Learning Theatre features Located in north Atlanta’ 


cookies—to welcome you. the latest in audiovisual equipment for flawless presentations. fashionable Perimeter area 






fh) When youre traveling on business, stay at the Atlanta 
IN Doubletree Hotel and let us pamper you with luxury and 
services for just $89 a night. 
You'll enjoy instant check in and check out. Guaranteed 
on-time breakfasts. Free transportation within a 3-mile 
radius of the hotel. Plus guest privileges at the new Concourse Athletic 
Club—one of the largest fitness and racquet clubs in the Southeast. 
And for just $20 more nightly, our private Concierge Level offers com- 
plimentary Continental breakfast and evening reception. 


Earn Travel Awards Now. 


You'll earn 1000 Continental Airlines or Eastern Airlines OnePass 
miles, 500 America West FlightFUND miles or 500 Braniff Get-It-All 
miles each time you stay at any of Doubletree’s 32 hotels through 1989. 

So stay at the Atlanta Doubletree Hotel and you'll find luxuries every- 
where—except on your bill. Call 800-528-0444 or 404-395-3900. $89 rate is 
good SunThurs. Weekend rate is $44 a night Fri-Sat based on availability. 


bs a 
DOUBLETREE HOTEL 
AT CONCOURSE* ATLANTA 


Located in north Atlanta at the intersection of 1285 and Peachtree Dunwoody Road. 








NOW DISAPPEARING 
AT A LOCATION 
NEAR YOU. 





This baby trumpeter swan will require 
wetland acres in the Pacific Northwest all 
the way to Alaska to complete the 
migration its species has depended upon 
for eons. 

But soon these beautiful birds may be 
extinct because their wetlands are 
vanishing. 

Since 1951, The Nature Conservancy 
has protected millions of acres of wildlife 
habitat in the U.S. alone. And we've done 


Th 


Natu 


Conservancy 


it by using a novel approach —we've 
bought it. 

Our philosophy is to use the money 
we receive to protect rare plants and 
animals by buying the lands they need to 
survive. 

But we can’t do it alone, so join us. 
Help us save this living legacy. Write 
The Nature Conservancy, Box CD0021, 
1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 
22209. Or call 1-800-628-6860. 





Conservation Through Private Action 














IT'S WITHIN OUR OWN BORDERS 


0 MILLION AMERICANS GO HUNGRY EVERY MONTH 
BUT ON NOVEMBER 18, MILLIONS OF BOY SCOUTS WILL BE COLLECTING 
CANS OF FOOD FROM DOOR TO DOOR, FROM ¢ OAST TO COAST 
AND GIVING IT TO LOCAL AGENCIES FOR DISTRIBUTION 


YOUR DONATIONS CAN MAKE A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 


Heip THE Boy SCOUTS HELP THE HUNGRY 
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deems the sadness. Throughout the art- 
| ist’s long career, that was always the case. 
Every biography of O’Keeffe—including 
this massive one—is really an elaboration 
of the message she sent a student back in 
1924: “Making your unknown known is 
| the important thing—and keeping the un- 
known always beyond you. Catching, 
crystalizing your simpler clearer vision of 
life—only to see it turn stale compared to 
| what you vaguely feel ahead—that you 

must always keep working tograsp.”  & 


‘Slice of Death 


| THE DARK HALF 
by Stephen King 
Viking; 431 pages; $21.95 








nother Stephen King blood leaker is 

loosed upon the world, this one in a 
record first printing of 1.5 million copies. 
The ghost of Gutenberg, calling feebly for 
beer from the gridiron of some Germanic 
hell, must be wondering whether movable 
type was really a good idea. 

That is snobbery, of course, and a 
reader addicted to another sort of trash— 
detective stories, say—must distrust his 
instinct to ridicule horror novels. But in 
each genre there is 
good trash and bad 
trash, and King’s 
does not seem very 
good. Mention this 
to a fan—young, in- 
telligent, well read— 
and the reply is the 
same as is_ heard, 
above the level of 
pop lit, when one 
more dismal fiction 
Novelist King by Joyce Carol Carol 

Oates appears: “Yes, 
but you should read the early books.” 

In his new thunderation, the first of 
four in a reported $30 million to $40 mil- 
lion publishing deal, the author plays with 
| a twist of the old good-twin, bad-twin 
theme. Novelist Thad Beaumont, who 
lives in Maine (as does King), collided 
with writer’s block a few years ago and 
rescued his career by writing four novels 
under the pseudonym of George Stark 
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Richard Bachman). These tales, unlike 
Beaumont’s, were violent, brutal and very 


own again, wants to bury Stark. 

No dice. Stark, actually the ghost of 
Beaumont’s fetal twin, who was incom- 
pletely absorbed in utero (the medical 
horror here is the book’s only high-volt- 
| age shocker), comes to life as a cunning 
psychopath who, somewhat ludicrously, is 
determined to keep on writing. He slices 
up Beaumont’s agent and editor and sev- 





(just as King has written five novels as | 








successful. Now Beaumont, writing on his | 


eral other innocents with a straight razor, 




















Witness to History: 
The Images That 
Forged Our Memories 


TIME celebrates 150 years of photojournalism with a 
moving photo album of our collective public memory. 
With scores of compelling and significant pictures, 
this Special Collector's Edition will delight everyone 
who loves great 
photography. High- 
lights include: 

@ Icons: the ten 
greatest images of 
photojournalism 
@ The origins of 
photojournalism 
@ Anecdotes and 
commentary by 
famous photog- 
raphers 


On Newsstands 
Now! 


"$e, 
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Buy Any Other = 
Ps ‘ in scenes so lovingly detailed they would ic Northwest. He is kidnaped by an Indi- 
Desk Dictionary be called pornographic if the author had | an tribe that calls itself the People. For 
given the same attention to sex. reasons not entirely clear, Yozip has been 
As usual, King’s prose is fast, simple singled out as the spokesman, Yiddish- 
And You Don't Know and sloppy. He has young Beaumont in inflected English and all, who will defend 
1960 use the current slang “get off on,” the rights of the People against the perfid- 


° meaning enjoy, and lets an elderly Eng- | ious, treaty-breaking whites. 
Di ly Squat lish professor say he will “loan” the hero a In outline this story is pure Malamud. 
o 


car (old pedants say “Jend”). The climax | It sets a sympathetic vision of the under- 
has the brutish Stark absurdly trying to dogs and downtrodden against a back- 





| diddly squat (Slang) DIDDLY (n.) [Slang]— | write another novel to keep his ectoplasm | drop of myth and spacious possibilities. 
a very small amount, etc.: usually in a negative from sloughing away in rivulets of goo. | When the narrative breaks off, the good 
construction [didn't know diddly about}—adj | 


Characterization is perfunctory, with an | guys are losing, a situation that is also 
odd exception: Beaumont’s eight-month- 
sof th words and phrases found only in old twin babies are vividly and charming- 
po tachory . World™ P “4 ve ly described. For King fans this may be 
Matched the sort of thing that sustains the myth 
against its a | that “he writes so well.” —By John Skow 


nearest compeli- Webst x 

- this is th SET 
PA New Wore Underdogs 
hi : ° ie 
apc Dictic Mary THE PEOPLE AND UNCOLLECTED 
more than ary STORIES by Bernard Malamud 
11,000 Ameri- Farrar, Straus & Giroux 

269 pages; $18.95 


canisms and 
over 5,000 new 
definitions. : na 1968 story called An Exorcism, Ber- 
Welcome to nard Malamud wrote of Eli Fogel, a 
the New World. middle-aged author suddenly saddled 
with a young acolyte named Gary Simson. 
* 4 Fogel enjoys the veneration, up to a point, 
— PWorld | his work has garnered moderate recogni- 
tion and less money. But Simson’s relent- : 
less requests for advice, tips on writing | Malamud in 1983: a backdrop of myth 
and letters of recommendation distract 
Fogel from his own efforts, in this case his | typical of its author. But in the notes he 
slow progress in finishing another novel: | left for the remaining four chapters, Mal- 
“Perfection comes hard to an imperfec- | amud outlined a way for Yozip to be of 
tionist. He had visions of himself dying further, and possibly victorious, service to 
before the book was completed. It was a those who had adopted him. 





Or stratopause, or contrarian, or goombah, or 
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There's no substitute 
for Good Service 


TIME's service to its readers doesn't only 
include over 60 years of excellence in 
journalism and photography. It also 
entails ensuring that its readers receive 





the customer service they deserve. For terrible thought: Fogel seated at the table, The best part of this volume can be 
toll-free service, call staring at his manuscript, pen in hand, the | found in the 16 stories following the un- 
page ending in a blot.” finished novel. Five have never been pub- 


1~800~541~2000 


TIME'’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


With hindsight this passage seems | lished, and the rest were never collected 
chilling. An Exorcism was not included | in hard covers. It is difficult to imagine 
among the 25 works in The Stories of Ber- | why not. Malamud hit his stride early, 
nard Malamud (1983). But it appears in writing stories of old men trying to pre- 
this posthumous collection, along with | serve their dignity amid the shambles of 
The People, a novel interrupted in its 17th harsh circumstances. In The Literary Life 
chapter by Malamud’s death in 1986. of Laban Goldman, an elderly Jew attends 

In its truncated and unrevised form, night school to improve his English and 
The People will add little to Malamud’s | getaway from his nagging wife; he experi- 
reputation, which hardly needs embel- | ences a brief moment of triumph when 
lishment in any case. His novels, includ- the Brooklyn Eagle publishes his letter to 
ing The Natural and The Assistant, and | the editor urging a relaxation of New 
books of stories such as The Magic Barrel York State divorce laws. The Grocer) 
and Idiots First long ago established his | Store evokes the atmosphere in which the 
place among the best postwar American | author, the son of a grocer, grew up ir 
writers. This triumph was not easily won. Brooklyn. 

Malamud never catered to popular tastes Almost alone among his contempo 
or expectations. His fiction was often as raries, Malamud was equally gifted at th: 
grim as it was enchanting. He wrote, and | novel and short story. In some moods h 
rewrote, slowly, with consummate care. preferred the short form: “In a few page 

Unhappily denied such attentions, | a good story portrays the complexity of 
The People is a rough draft of the novel it life while producing the surprise and e 
might have become. The year is 1870, and | fect of knowledge—not a bad payoff.” A 
Yozip Bloom, 4 Russian immigrant and | the stories salvaged here are good, and s 
itinerant Jewish peddler, roams the Pacif- | isthe payoff. — By Paul Gr. 


1. Renew your Subscription Early so there will be 
no interruption in your service 


2. Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift subscriptions to your friends 
and relatives 


3. Change your Address (please notify us four 
weeks in advance} 


4. Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties 
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Through The Human Body! 


Experience BODY WARS 
in the new WONDERS OF LIFE pavilion at Epcot Center. 





Call 1-407-W-DISNEY or your travel agent 


fe Wastt Onsney Company MOL 














BY PHILIP ELMER-DE WITT 
o the naked eye, the object mounted 
J on a postage stamp-size wafer and 
held aloft by a pair of tweezers is all 
but invisible. Even under a bright light, it 
looks like nothing more than a speck of 
dust. But magnified 160 times in an elec- 
tron microscope, the speck begins to take 
on shape and function: a tiny gear with 
teeth the size of blood cells. “You have to 
be careful when handling these things,” 
warns Kaigham Gabriel, an engineer at 
AT&T Bell Laboratories. “I’ve accidental- 
ly inhaled a few right into my lungs.” 

The miniaturization of technology, 
having made extraordinary progress in 
the 40 years since the invention of the 
transistor, is about to make another 
shrinking leap. Adapting the chipmaking 
equipment used to squeeze millions of 
electrical circuits onto slivers of silicon, 

| researchers are creating a lilliputian tool 
chest of tiny moving parts: valves, gears, 
springs, levers, lenses and ball bearings 

| One team at the University of California, 
Berkeley, has already built a silicon motor 

| not much wider than an eyelash that can 
rotate 500 times a minute. 

| Welcome to the world of microtech- 
nology, where machines the size of sand 

| grains are harnessed to do useful work. 
Huge numbers of microscopic sensors are 
already employed to measure the tem- 


Technology 


airplanes and automobiles. Delco Elec- 
tronics alone sells 7 million silicon pres- 
sure sensors a year to its parent company, 
General Motors, for use in power-train 
controls and diagnostics. But scientists at 
Berkeley, Stanford, M.L.T., AT&T, IBM 
and a handful of other research centers 
around the world see much broader possi- 
bilities for minuscule machines. They en- 
vision armies of gnat-size robots exploring 
space, performing surgery inside the hu- 
man body or possibly building skyscrap- 
ers one atom at a time. “Microelectronics 
is on the verge of a second revolution,” 
says Jeffrey Lang, a professor of electro- 
mechanics at M.I.T. “We're still dream- 
ing of applications.” 

A report to the National Science 
Foundation last year listed dozens of 
near-term uses for the new micro- 
machines. Among them: 
> Tiny scissors or miniature electric buzz 
saws to assist doctors performing 
microsurgery. 

» Micro-optical systems to focus lasers 
to the precision required for fiber-optic 
communication. 

> Miniature machine parts that could 
drive a new generation of tiny tape re- 
corders, camcorders and computers 

Engineers and industrialists are rush- 
ing to put the new technologies to use. 
M.L.T. has invested $20 million in a new 
fabrication facility for micromachining 


perature, air pressure and acceleration of | and microelectronics. Japan’s Ministry of 


Measuring no more than two hair-widths across, this tiny 
micromotor is powered not by magnetic attraction, like a 
conventional electric motor, but by tiny tugs of static electricity 
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The Incredible Shrinking Machine 


Breakthroughs in miniaturization could lead to robots the size of a flea 


International Trade and Industry is con- 
sidering allocating nearly $70 million for 
the development of medical microrobots. 
“I’m absolutely amazed at how fast this 
field has progressed,” says George Hazel- 
rigg, a program director at the NSF, the 
Government agency spearheading the 
U.S.’s micromechanics effort. 

Human interest in tiny machines 
dates back to the clockwork toys of the 
16th century. But it was not until this cen- 
tury that making things smaller became a 
matter of military and economic survival. 
Spurred by the cold war and the space 
race, US. scientists in the late 1950s be- 


| gan a drive to shrink the electronics nec- 


essary to guide missiles, creating light- 
weight devices for easy launch into space. 
It was the Japanese, though, who saw the 
value of applying miniature technology to 
the consumer market. In his book Made 
in Japan, Akio Morita tells how he proud- 
ly showed Sony’s $29.95 transistor radio 
to US. retailers in 1955 and was repeated- 
ly asked, as he made the rounds of New 
York City’s electronics outlets, “Who 
needs these tiny things?” 

American manufacturers eventually 
learned what the Japanese already knew: 
that new markets can be created by 
making things smaller and lighter. (The 
popular phrase in Japan is kei-haku-tan- 
sho—light, thin, short and small.) Ten 
years ago, Black & Decker scored big 
when it shrank the household vacuum 


The world’s smallest pressure sensors, shown here on the end of a 
pin, are designed to be inserted directly into the chambers of a 
human heart during medical diagnostic procedures 
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AS a It's America’s 
= most exciting family 
vacation —from Premier, the Official 
Cruise Line of Walt Disney World. 
Cruise 3 or 4 nights to the 
Bahamas. Sail from Port Canaveral, 
just minutes from the Vacation Kingdom, 
on Premier's exclusive Star/Ship fleet 
the Star/Ships Oceanic, Atlantic 
and Majestic. 
Aboard your Star/Ship: All-out 
luxury, all day long. Al! the best, 
and more of it. Gourmet cuisine, 
great entertainment and activities, 
plus the famous Disney characters 
like Mickey, or Donald, or their 
friends on every sailing. 
The best — programs in 
the business: With year-round 
supervised children’s activities and 
specially trained youth counselors. 
And Premier's latest innovation, our 
“Kids’ Quarters™” plan which lets 
you purchase a second stateroom for 





| Oe The Bahamas Cruise that comes with a 
x i Walt Disney World'vacation free. 7 days from $695: 


your children at a special low rate. 
Choose your cruise — even your 
destination. Choose from a 3 or 4- 
night cruise and two Bahamas itiner- 
aries. Visit Nassau with its duty-free 
shopping and nightlife and then sail to 
Salt Cay, an Out Island paradise of glis- 
tening beaches and swaying palms. Or 
sail to 4 spectacular Out Islands on our 
exclusive Abacodabra™ cruise to the 
undiscovered Abacos — Premier is the 
only cruise line that can take you there. 
For the rest of your week, Disney is 
free—with Free Vacation King 
resorts!' Before or after your cruise, 
it's all free. Choose a 3-night cruise 
and have 4 nights at the Vacation 
Kingdom. Sail on the 4-night, it’ll be 
three. Plus, when you reserve 6 months 


in advance, you'll have a free stay at one . 


of the Vacation Kingdom resorts? 
Reserve within 6 months and 
you can stay free at one of 
Orlando’ finest hotels. 





», = 





There’s so much to do... and 
we've made it all so easy. You'l! 
receive free admission tickets to the 
Magic Kingdom Park, EPCOT Center, 
and Disney-MGM Studios Theme Park. 
Plusa free 7-day rental car, anda free 
tour of Spaceport USA™ at nearby 
Kennedy Space Center. 

Premier's Cruise and Walt Disney 
World Week is available every week 
year-round. From $695* 

Call your travel agent now for 
details. Or experience Premier's 
Cruise and Disney week for yourself— 
send $9.95 to Premier Cruise Lines, 
P.O. Box 515, Cape Canaveral, FL 
32920 and you'll receive Premier's all- 
new Cruise and Disney Video. It’s the 
next best thing to being there (price 
counts toward your cruise booking). 


mW 





The Official Cruise Line of Walt Disney World" 
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THE 
ULTIMATE 
HOLIDAY 
INDULGENCE. 


THE 


ULTIMATE 


PAM MARTIN SARNOFF 





The spa is today’s most luxurious 
way to revive, rejuvenate, and reduce 
... the hottest vacation option for 
the 90s. But before you pack, find 
the spa that's best for you by 
treating yourself to a tour of 70 of 
the world's finest—with the expert 
who's tried them all. In Pam Martin 
Sarnoff's THE ULTIMATE SPA 
BOOK you'll discover: the ultimate 
in luxury spas « the top fitness spas 
« the best beauty spas « long-term 
weight-loss resorts * getaway spas 
* budget resorts and more. 

With over 100 full-color photos, 
this lavish volume promises to delight 
your senses. So pamper yourself— 
and someone you love. 





“Not since Gypsy Rose Lee has any- 
one presented such an alluring guide 
* on how to take it off with style and 
+ grace. Pam Sarnoff has truly written 
- the ultimate spa book. | loved it!” 
? —Sidney Sheldon 


‘A NEW HARDCOVER 


1989 Warner Books 


i © WARNER BOOKS 
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| Last month Compaq 
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cleaner from a bulky 
11.2 kg (30 Ibs.) to a 
0.75-kg (2-lb.) device 
dubbed the Dust- 
buster. Tandy and 
Apple Computers put 
the power of a room- 
size computer into 
something resem- 
bling a television- 
typewriter and creat- 
ed an industry worth 
$75 billion a year 
Now these break- 
through products look 
hopelessly oversize. 


° 


unveiled a 2.2-kg (6- 


lb.) full-powered por- Sony's combination color TV and VCR 


table computer that 
fits in a briefcase. Sharp and Poget make 
even smaller models that slip into a suit 
pocket. Today there are fax machines, ra- 
dar detectors, electronic dictionaries, cel- 
lular telephones, color televisions, even 
videotape recorders that fit comfort- 
ably in the palm ofa hand 

With the advent of sili- 
con gears, springs 
and cantilevers, ma- 
chines will become 
smaller still. These 
miniature moving 
parts can be etched 
on silicon using a 
variation on the pho- 
tolithographic tech- 
nique used to make 
computer chips. To 3 
build a tiny rotating 
arm, for example, 
layers of polysilicon 
and a type of glass that can be removed 
with acid are deposited on a silicon base. 
A hole for the hub is lined with the glass 
and then filled with polysilicon. When the 
glass is etched away, the hub remains and 
the arm is free to spin around its axis. 


nice 
















Ricoh’s portable copier and fax machine 


Sensors like those made by Delco 
were the first to combine microelec- 
tronics and micromachines on one 
chip. The typical microsensor is a 
thin silicon diaphragm studded 
with resistors. Because the electri- 
cal resistance of silicon crystals 
changes when they are bent, the 
slightest stress on the dia- 
phragm can be registered 
by the resistors and 
amplified by electron- 
ic circuits 

As prices drop, 
these devices will be- 
come ubiquitous. By 
1995 the typical car 
may contain as many 
as 50 silicon sensors 
programmed to con- 
trol antilock brakes, monitor engine 
knock and trigger the release of safety air 


| bags. Similar sensors are already em- 


ployed in the space shuttle Discovery to 
measure cabin and hydraulic pressures 
and gauge performance at more than 250 

separate points in the craft’s main 

engines 

Medical applications are also 
being rapidly developed. Re- 

searchers at Johns Hopkins 
have made a pill slightly 
larger than a daily vita- 
min supplement that 
contains both a sili- 
con thermometer 
and the electronics 
necessary to broad- 
cast instant tem- 
perature readings to 
a recording device. 
By having a patient 
swallow the pill, doctors can pinpoint 
worrisome hot spots anywhere within the 
digestive tract. Future “smart pills” may 
transmit information about heart rates, 
stomach acidity or neural functions. Says 
Russell Eberhart, program manager at 


Danger, do not inhale: with teeth the size of blood cells, the gears in this tiny turbine 
power train spin rapidly when a narrow gas stream is applied at either end 
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People Have Better Things 
To Do Than Get Their Cars 


Noaulecer 





Vacation, soccer games, errands. It doesn't matter what you 


have to do, the point is youd rather be doing it than getting your 


car serviced. As Chrysler-Plymouth, Dodge, Dodge Truck and 
ren/E Enel dealers, we're committed to remembering that. It’s 


the reason we use genuine Mopar parts, the best t voli and keep 
up on the latest training. That commi itment to keeping you satis- 
Fed. and ” Cal alan secu, is what sets our service apart. 


And what Mopar Customer Care sal about. 





fi Mopar 


Chrysler-Plymouth. Dodge. Dodge Truck. Jeep /Eagle. CUSTOMER CARE 








(Advertisement) 


We’re Both So Wonderful — We deserve each 
other. I’m a vibrant, warm redhead — 5’4” 30's, 
accomplished harpist, funny, real, soulful with 
lifelong concern for the environment. You're 


stable, emotionally mature, have creativity, humor 
and passion. Together, we can make a wonderful 
home if we buy a gas water heater. Gas heats water 
for 1/2 the cost of electricity. 
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Words & Pictures. 


Next week, NIKON gives you both in a special photography 
section, “How to Bring Out the Best in People.” Not only will the 
NIKON professionals show you how to better your picture- 
taking, but they'll also provide photos for reference — the 

good and the bad. Learn how to turn “goofs’ into 

great pictures, in the November 27 issue of 


TIME 


On sale November 20 





Nikon. 
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| gines of Creation, the nanotechnologist’s 


| when that chip goes into large-scale pro- 


Johns Hopkins’ Applied Physics Labora- 
tory: “This could change the way we diag- 
nose and monitor patients.” 

Researchers at Tokyo University are 
pursuing an even more ambitious goal. 
Working under Iwao Fujimasa, an artifi- 
cial-heart specialist, a team of 20 scien- 
tists is building a robot less than | mm 
(0.045 in.) in diameter that could travel 
through veins and inside organs, locating 
and treating diseased tissue. The group 
hopes to build a prototype within three 
years for testing on a horse, but the re- 
searchers first must obtain gears, screws 
and other parts 1,000 times smaller than 
the tiniest available today. 


T he ultimate fantasy of the miniatur- 

ists is tiny robot “assemblers” that | 
could operate at the atomic level, 
building finished goods one molecule at a 
time. This is the far-reaching goal of an 
embryonic discipline called nanotechno- 
logy, so named because it would require 
manipulating objects measured in bil- 
lionths of a meter (nanometers). In En- 





bible, K. Eric Drexler envisions a world 
in which everything from locomotives to 
cheeseburgers is assembled from molecu- 
lar raw materials, much as proteins are 
created from their amino-acid building 
blocks by the machinery ofa living cell. 
Working with microscopic machines 
presents special challenges to scientists. 
Not only do they risk inhaling their tools or 
scattering them with a sneeze, but they also 
have to cope with a new set of physical 
laws. Lhe problem of friction, for instance, 





| looms ever larger as parts get smaller. The 


tiniest dust speck can seem like a boulder. 
Rotating a hair-width dynamo through air 
molecules, says AT&T’s Gabriel, “is like 
trying to spin gears in molasses.” 

But the payoff can be enormous. As 
electronics manufacturers have discov- 
ered, the laws of economics at the micro 
level are as different as the laws of phys- 
ics. A manufacturer might spend a small 
fortune putting hundreds of moving parts 
and circuits onto a single silicon chip. But 





duction and millions of copies are made, 
the economies of scale take over, and de- 
velopment costs virtually disappear. 
Unfortunately, there is a limit to 
how many transistors can be squeezed 
onto the surface of a chip. Thus the at- 
traction of micromachines. They give 
engineers a way to shrink the moving 
parts of a device rather than trying to 
shrink its computer controls further. 
Some experts believe that within the 
next 25 years micromachinery will do 
for machines what microelectronics did 
for electronics. Given the progress over 
the past quarter-century, that is saying 





a lot. —Reported by Scott Brown/San 
Francisco and Thomas McCarroll/New York 
a 





Vistilled: English Gin 


CHARLES TANQUERAY & C9 L"”. 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 


LE REGUS PAT OFF WO R978 
“OUCE OF ENGLAND + 100% GRAIN NEUTRALSPF 
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Why give a gift that says very little, 
when you Can give Tanqueray and say it all. 


Tanqueray. A singular experience. 


Imported English Gin, 47.3% Alc/Vol (94.6"), 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1988 Schietlelin & Somerset Co., New York, N.Y 
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Education 





Shootouts in the Schools 





NEW YORK CITY. At PS. 93, a youngster 
tells teacher Donald Miller, “Melvin hasa 
toy.” Since toys are not allowed in the 
lunchroom, the teacher confronts five- 
year-old Melvin and demands that he 
hand it over. Miller suddenly faces not a 
toy but a “Saturday-night special” point- 
ed at his chest. The gun turns out to be 
loaded, cocked and ready for action. 


WASHINGTON. A barrage of 
gunfire erupts just outside 
Woodrow Wilson High 
School as classes are dis- 
missed for the day. Four stu- 
dents are shot, but all survive. 
Later, a teen-age boy who is 
not enrolled at Wilson is con- 
victed of assault with a deadly 
weapon. The spark for the 
mayhem: an argument over a 
seat in the school cafeteria. 


CHICAGO. At Harper High 
School, two boys enter a math 
class and start a fight. While 
students and the teacher try to 
break it up, one intruder 
lunges toward Chester Dun- 
bar and stabs him in the back 
with a knife. As the two boys 
flee, Dunbar slumps to the 
classroom floor, fatally 
wounded. 


“If schools ever were is- 
lands of safety within other- 
wise violent neighborhoods, 
| they certainly are no longer,” 


Educators adopt tough tactics to cope with classroom violence 


slayings have occurred in middle-class ar- 


| eas of Greenwood, S.C.; Largo, Fla.; Little 


Rock and Virginia Beach. 

As a result of all the violence, school 
administrators across the U.S. are search- 
ing through tight budgets to find money to 
beef up school security. If nothing else, the 
schools will face legal liability if they have 
not taken steps to be prepared. The New 





A “yellow-code alert” drill in Compton, Calif. 





com systems so that trouble can be report- 


| ed instantly, and cash awards to students 


who report problems. Along with the usual 
fire drills, some schools in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach and Oakland have scheduled 
“yellow-code alerts” for classes from kin- 
dergarten up. “We have to teach students 
to hit the deck when the bullets fly,” ex- 
plains one preparedness expert. 

A backlash against heavy-handed de- 
fense measures, however, is starting to de- 
velop. “Why call it a school? Let’s call it a 
prison,” complains Robert Rubel, who di- 
rects the National Alliance for Safe 
Schools, a nonprofit advisory group based 
in Bethesda, Md. He argues 
that it is impossible to prevent 
random violence. Rubel 
thinks schools should be dili- 
gent in controlling all kinds of 
disorder, handling violations 
of their own rules and turning 
crimes over to the police. 

For schools hit by blood- 
shed, the effects linger long af- 
ter the police have done their 
job. In Stockton, Calif. a play- 
ground shooting last January 
left five pupils dead. Fred 
Busher, the head of the school 
district’s psychology staff, 
says students “realize now 
that school is not the safe 
place it used to be and that 
something terrible can hap- 
pen at any instant.” The 
youngsters, he adds, are “deal- 
ing with things that we hoped 
they'd never have to face, or at 
least not until they were 
adults.” He concedes that 
healing “will take months, 
even years,” . 

School psychologists, most 
of whom are trained in learn- 
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warns a new booklet of advice 
from the federally funded Na- 
tional School Safety Center at California's 
Pepperdine University. The center says 3 
million crimes a year occur on school 
grounds, with 183,590 injuries reported in 
1987. Another study estimates that on a 
typical day at least 100,000 U.S. pupils 
carry guns, and the firepower is getting 
heavier. 

Schools, of course, cannot be isolated 
from neighborhoods plagued by drugs, 
gangs, crime and poverty. Says Miller, the 
teacher who faced a kindergartner’s gun: 
“Whatever is out on the street seeps into 
the schools.” Violence, however, is no 
longer confined to tough areas. In an af- 
| fluent part of Tallahassee last month, one 


about 100 grade schoolers. Last year in 
posh Winnetka, IIl., a woman opened fire 
in an elementary classroom, killing an 

eight-year-old. Other recent school 





janitor shot another to death in front of 





“We have to teach students to hit the deck when the bullets fly.” 


York City schools now operate the elev- 
enth largest security force in the U.S. Most 
city schools have locked doors; 15 of them 
use metal detectors; ten schools allow entry 
only with computerized ID cards. Cost of 
all the security: $60 million annually. 

The fortress mentality is taken literal- 
ly at Lindbergh Junior High in Long 
Beach, Calif. After a bullet zinged past the 
head of gym teacher Joan Reedy last year, 
the school spent $160,000 to build a 10-ft. 
wall to separate the rear boundary from a 
housing project and its gang gunfights. 
Reedy, for one, is pleased: “Teaching here 
is so much more relaxed. It’s given us a 
sense of safety, and you can feel the unity 
of the school growing and growing.” 

Other security measures that have 
been tested include staff training in han- 
dling emergencies, patrols by highly visible 
guards and police vehicles, two-way inter- 


| bitter.” 





ing disabilities or family prob- 
lems, often summon special- 
ists to deal with students’ “post-traumatic 
stress syndrome.” Teachers and parents, 
experts say, need to bring fears immedi- 
ately to the surface after a shooting or oth- 
er violent episode and allow younger stu- 
dents in particular to act out and talk out 
the horrors they experienced. Adults are 


| shaken as well. At the Greenwood, S.C., 


school, Principal Eleanor Rice lost 25 Ibs. 
in the months after a 19-year-old man 
barged in, shooting at random, killed two 
pupils and wounded nine other people. To 
her, the new door locks and limited access 
to the building are not guarantees against 
future incidents, but they serve to instill 
confidence in teachers, pupils and par- 
ents. “It has been a rough road,” she ad- 
mits, but “we're going to get better, not 
—By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jordan Bonfante/Los Angeles, with 
other bureaus 
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With Magnavox, the hardest part of taking 
sharp, clear, professional-looking videos is 
choosing the right subject. After that, the fully- 
automatic Magnavox Camcorder takes over. 

At Magnavox, smart ideas are always 
simple. So simple you don’t have to worry 
about too little light, too much noise, editing 
glitches or how to focus. This remarkable 


Camcorder has features that take care of all 
that. Like an 8:1 power zoom lens, auto-focus, 
flying erase head . . . it even lets you take 
pictures in low light. 

And since seeing is believing, Magnavox 
Camcorders plug right into your TV for instant 
replay. With Magnavox, advanced video 
technology is simply smart. 


MAGNAVOX 
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Facts of Life 


California sides with Darwin 











BY RICHARD N. OSTLING 


ago, but educators are still grappling 
with the impassioned evolution vs. 
creation debate. Last week California’s 
board of education adopted new teaching 
and textbook guidelines and, responding 
to Fundamentalist pressure, removed a 
reference to evolution as “scientific fact.” 
But overall the document strongly sup- 
ports teaching of evolution. California ac- 
counts for 11% of all U.S. textbook sales, 
and the guidelines could have wide impact. 

Four years ago, California’s education 
department declared that elementary and 
junior high school science texts needed 
fuller treatment of evolution. Subsequent- 
ly, the education department detailed pro 
evolution guidelines for kindergarten 
through eighth grade to take effect in 1992. 
But the policy needed approval from the 
state board of education, which faced 
heavy lobbying on both sides. 

That led to eleventh-hour alterations to 
accommodate Fundamentalists, who be- 
lieve God directly created Adam and Eve. 








he famous Scopes trial ended 64 years | 














Adam and Eve (13th century): still grappling 


The board deleted references to a 1987 Su- 
preme Court ruling and a National Acade- 
my of Sciences booklet that oppose giving 
Darwin and creationism equal weight in 
science classes. The Californians also omit- 
ted this: “There is no scientific dispute that 
evolution has occurred and continues to oc- 
cur; this is why evolution is regarded as a 
scientific fact.” But another section asserts, 
“Tt is a scientific fact that organisms have 
evolved through time.” The board advises 
teachers not to suppress part of the curricu- 
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lum “on the grounds that it may be con- 
trary to an individual’s beliefs” nor to de- 
mean people who reject evolution “on the 
basis of religious faith.” The guidelines say 
the ultimate cause of the cosmos is not ap- 
propriate for science courses but may be 
treated in history or English classes. 

An anticensorship lobby, People for 
the American Way, fears that the board’s 
concessions could send the wrong message 
to nervous publishers or fire up Funda- 
mentalists elsewhere. But California’s su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Bill 
Honig, contends that advocacy of evolu- 
tion remains firmly in place; irate Califor- 
nia Fundamentalists agree. 

A similar battle has been taking place 
in Texas, which has the country’s No. 2 
textbook market. The state board of educa- 
tion drafted guidelines requiring positive 
teaching about evolution for the first time. 
But in March, Bible Belters won a last-min- 
ute insertion that in addition to evolution, 
science classes should cover “other reliable 
scientific theories, if any.” That opens the 
door to “scientific creationism,” which of- 
fers evidence for the immediate creation of 
life-forms but does not refer to the Bible. 
Publishers are now trying to tackle the new 
requirements as they prepare science text- 
books for submission to Texas officials next 
April. Reported by James Willwerth/ 
Los Angeles 
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Alzheimer’s Rise 
The disease may be twice as 
common as doctors thought 








BY ANDREW PURVIS 


eports about the prevalence of Alz- 

heimer’s disease seem almost as in- 
exorable as the illness. Each new survey 
appears to uncover a higher incidence of 
this wasting affliction of the mind. One 
reason is the difficulty of diagnosis. Since 
there is no perfect test for the disease— 
except upon autopsy—doctors’ estimates 
of who does or does not have it must rely 
on subjective assessments. As these meth- 
ods improve, the number of people with 
the disease appears to increase. 

In perhaps the most authoritative sur- 
vey to date, scientists say Alzheimer’s may 
be up to twice as common as was previous- 
ly thought. A study published last week in 
the Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation found that as many as one in ten 
people over 65 and, astonishingly, nearly 
half of those over 85 may have the disease. 
That would raise the number of Ameri- 
cans thought to be afflicted from 2.5 mil- 
lion to 4 million. “I was astounded,” said 














Dr. Eric Larson of the University of 
Washington, who wrote an accompanying 
editorial. “Still, as with any startling find- 
ing, it needs to be confirmed.” 

The study, conducted by a group from 
Harvard Medical School, examined 3,623 
elderly residents in East Boston. With a 
variety of neurological and cognitive tests, 
including exams of short-term memory 
and attention span, the team diagnosed 
“probable” Alzheimer’s for 3% of those 
aged 65 to 74, 19% of the 75- to 84-year- 





One in ten over 65 may have Alzheimer’s 
Dire implications for public health. 
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olds and 47% of those 85 or older. The 
project was hailed as one of the first large 
surveys to go out into an ordinary commu- 
nity, as opposed to examining select popu- 
lations in clinics or nursing homes. Some 
previous studies that did look at a commu- 
nity based their diagnoses on existing 
medical records, which are less reliable. 
By doing their own testing, the Harvard 
researchers may have picked up previous- 
ly unrecognized cases. 

Still, the latest study is hardly the last 
word, The complex testing could only con- 
firm the probability of Alzheimer’s, not 
provide a definite diagnosis. In addition, 
many of the older residents of East Boston 
do not speak English as a first language, 
and had less than three years of schooling; 
this, says Larson, could have brought 
down their test scores. The exams may 
also have failed to take into account the 
normal decline in mental acuity that 
comes with aging. Asks Dr. Leonard Kur- 
land of the Mayo Clinic: “Where do you 
draw the line and say this is normal and 
this is not?” Nonetheless, one implication 
of the study is very clear—and frightening: 
since people 85 or older make up the fast- 
est-growing segment of the population, 
Alzheimer’s could have devastating conse- 
quences for the country’s already strained 
health-care system. a 


*r since Magnavox invented CD technology, 
our CD Players have been top-rated. For overall 
performance. For advanced features. For clear, pure, 
flawless sound. 

If you think that's smart, wait until you hear 
what Magnavox brings you now. Portable CD 
sound. The hot new Magnavox Boom Box. A 
sleekly designed machine that makes Magnavox 


CD sound go as far as you want, an\ 
you want. 

Plus, it’s got the features you want. AM/FM 
Stereo, Auto Reverse, Dual Cassette, Graphic 
Equalizer, Programmable CD and so many more 
you won't believe your ears. 

Magnavox was smart to invent 
technology. Taking it this far is 
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Vladimir Horowitz: 1904-1989 


here was magic in the hands of Vladi- 

mir Horowitz. A reverent hush fell 
over the audience when the century’s 
most dazzling pianist sat down at the key- 
board. Impatiently, he would adjust the 
bench, mop his brow and raise his arms 
over the keyboard, as if in silent benedic- 
tion. And then came the music: Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, Scriabin, Rachma- 
ninoff. The imperious, flashing fingers 
commanded their 88-key realm as surely 
as any absolute monarch, with a unique 
combination of regal virtuosity and imp- 
ish high spirits. When Horowitz died last 
week at age 85, music’s last romantic 
| slipped into history. 

Reasonable people could argue over 
the fine points of Horowitz's playing, but 
none could deny its sheer elemental force. 
Horowitz was no intellectual, like Artur 
Schnabel, no well-rounded man of the 
world, like Arthur Rubinstein. In many 
ways, he was like a child—selfish, willful, 
demanding—and his playing reflected 
these personal qualities. When he per- 
formed the Chopin Polonaise in A-flat, he 
played with, rather than played, it. Horo- 
witz began the famous middle section 
cautiously, as if he were a rank beginner 
terrified by the technical challenge to 
come; suddenly the piano would erupt ina 
shower of chords and a driving rain of 
left-hand octaves that sent every other pi- 
anist scurrying for cover. “You see,” his 
playing said, “I can do anything I want.” 
And he could. 

Horowitz was born in Kiev, of a pros- 
perous Jewish family; his father Samuel 
was an engineer. Like most great pianists, 
Horowitz was a prodigy, and after the 


Lord of All He Surveyed 





| The great dazzler at the keyboard 




























No. I in B-flat minor, finishing several 
bars ahead in the music and even farther 
ahead in popular esteem. 

In 1933 the dashing young firebrand 
married maestro Arturo Toscanini’s 
daughter Wanda, wedding the two 
most famous names in American 
concert life. In 1965, after twelve 
years of retirement during which he 
recorded but did not play in public, 
Horowitz abruptly reconquered 
Carnegie Hall in a triumphant re- 
turn. He was the king, and his crown 
would neither be wrested away nor 
passed on. 

The public man, however, 
masked a complex personality. Ho- 
rowitz’s eccentricities—he would eat 
almost nothing but Dover sole, per- 
form only at 4 p.m., teach his few 
students while lying prone on the 
floor and stay up far into the night 
watching B movies on his videocas- 
sette recorder—were legendary. His 
marriage was stormy, with periods 
of separation. His only child Sonia 
was emotionally unstable; she died 
in 1974 after a car accident. 

In the last decade of his life, Ho- 
rowitz seemed content to live quietly 
in his New York City town house. 
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A shower of chords, a rain of octaves. 


Bolshevik Revolution, he quickly earned 
a reputation as one of the new Soviet 
Union’s brightest pianistic hopes. But, us- 
ing a six-month visa for study in Germa- 
ny as a pretext, Horowitz fled his country 
in 1926, his shoes stuffed with American 
dollars, his soul loaded with dreams. 
Those dreams came true. In 1928 he 
made perhaps the most spectacular New 
York debut in history, when, impatient 
with the conductor’s slow tempo, he ran 
away from Sir Thomas Beecham in the fi- 
nale of the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto 


| event, heralded for Westerners the arrival 

















Yet the old wizard had one last trick 
left: in 1986 he returned to the Soviet 
Union for a pair of concerts in Moscow and 
Leningrad that, more than any other single 


of glasnost. In Moscow music students 
stormed the hall, pushed past guards and 
crouched, weeping, on the floor. Around 
the world, people sat transfixed before 
their television sets as the A-flat Polonaise 
thundered out anew. And on the stage, 
there was the old man, mopping his brow 
and puckishly winking to the end. “I can 
do anything I want,” his playing said. And 
he still could. —By Michael Walsh 





EXPECTING. Sigourney Weaver, 40, tall, 
commanding film and stage actress 
(Working Girl), and her husband, theatri- 
cal and television director Jim Simpson, 34: 
their first child, in early spring. 


SEPARATED. Buddy Roemer, 46, Governor 
of Louisiana; and his wife Patti Roemer, 35; 
after 15 years of marriage; in Baton 
Rouge. Said the couple in a joint state- 
ment: “We're just two decent people try- 
ing to get it right.” 


CLEARED. James Beggs, 63, former admin- 
istrator of NASA who resigned in 1986 af- 
ter he was accused of defrauding the Gov- 
ernment while an executive vice president 
of General Dynamics; in Los Angeles. At 
the Justice Department’s request, a feder- 
al judge ordered that all records and relat- 













ed documents of the “wrongful indict- 


| ment” against Beggs be expunged from 


court records. 


SENTENCED. Richard Ramirez, 29, the 
“Night Stalker” who killed 13 people in 
attacks that terrorized Southern Califor- 
nia in 1984 and 1985; to death in the gas 
chamber; in Los Angeles. Ramirez en- 
tered unlocked houses late at night to 
slaughter people in their beds. The sen- 
tence carries an automatic appeal. 


HOSPITALIZED. Armand Hammer, 91, indus- 
trialist extraordinaire; for implantation of 
a pacemaker; in Los Angeles. A self- 
appointed crusader for improved U.S.- 
Soviet relations, the Occidental Petro- 
leum Corp. chairman has met every 
Kremlin leader since Lenin. 





| in Viet Nam and author with Robin Cook 






















DIED. Barry Sadler, 49, former staff ser- 
geant with the U.S. Army Special Forces 


of The Ballad of the Green Berets; in Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. Sadler had suffered pa- 
ralysis and brain damage after he was 
shot by an unknown assailant in 1988 in 
Guatemala, where he had been training 
Nicaraguan rebels. The song Sadler 
claimed he “co-wrote with a bottle of te- 
quila” was No. | in the country for five 
weeks in 1966 and sold more than 7 mil- 
lion singles and albums. 


DIED. Howard Rusk, 88, pioneer in the reha- 
bilitation of the physically disabled; 
in New York City. The Rusk Institute in 
New York, which he founded, has en- 
abled thousands of disabled patients to re- 
turn to their lives at school and work. 
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Why go to the movies, when you can 
get that same theater experience right in 
your own home? Introducing the main 
feature, the next generation of Magnavox 
Big Screen Televisions 

Large as life. And brighter than any 
ordinary TV, the 52” picture is sharp and 
clear. But wait'll you hear the big news 





Our exclusive 100-watt JBL Sound System, 
the first choice of audio professionals, puts 
you right in the action with Dolby’ Surround 
sound, just like in the movies. 

At Magnavox, making big screen excite- 
ment an at-home experience was very smart. 
Making it the most impressive combination 
of sight and sound is absolutely brilliant. 


MAGNAVOX 


Smart. 


» Company 
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